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The Da-Lite Electrol Glass- 
Beaded screen in the new 
ae te ‘ McAlister Auditorium was 
EE OT EET IM installed by Har-Films, Ine. 
of New Orleans. Architect: 
Farrot and Reed, New 
Orleans. 
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THE ELECTRICALLY OPERATED HANGING SCREEN 


Further evidence of the superior advantages of the Da-Lite Electrol 
Screen is provided by the selection of this model screen for the beauti- 
ful new MsAlister Auditorium of Tulane University of Lousiana, New 
Orleans. 





Of this installation Mr. J. H. Randolph Feltus, Assistant to the President 
writes—“While we have not yet had occasion to use the screen in a sched- 





uled program, we are highly pleased with its convenience and appearance and 
are looking forward to its use when we reopen the University this fall. 





A It certainly represents the last word in motion picture screens for non-commer- 





cial use.” 
Because of its compact proportions, with 


motor, gear-drive and screen housed in a Here, as in the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, the Field Museum, Chicago 
case, the Da-Lite Electrol can be quickly , A ‘ : p . ° ° . 
and easily installed either from hangers and other institutions where perfect projection is required, the Da-Lite 
or in recesses in the ceiling. Supplied - I ae or . las c 7 : . 
etth alae Marldads epceialie esuatrasted Electrol provides not only brighter, clearer pictures but utmost con- 
glass-beaded surface or Da-Lite white sur- venience. Operated electrically by remote control, it can be quickly 
face, each of which has special advantages - _ . , 4 

in certain applications. The 48 page Da- and easily unrolled and re-rolled. The Electrol is one of many styles 
Lite catalog gives complete suggestions for in the Da-Lite line —a line famous for quality for 31 years. Write 
the use of each and full instructions on : : ; . 

the installation of the Electrol. for literature. 


THE DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 9ES, 2723 N. Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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BELL & HOWELL ANNOUNCES. 


THE SS 


A PRACTICAL SOLUTION 


The Educational Screen 


TO VISUAL EDUCATION PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL EXECUTIVES 


@ As the pioneer in the development of Visual Education, 
Bell & Howell Company now offers in the new 3-S Plan a 
dramatic, personalized program designed to help school 
executives adopt or improve motion picture Visual Educa- 
tion in their institutions. To develop this plan, Bell & 
Howell has trained a large staff of experienced Visual 
Education Specialists whose fundamental duty is to serve 
the nation’s schools. These specialists, whose headquarters 
are strategically located in every corner of the country, are 
experts well versed in equipment improvements, film 
sources, and application methods best suited to the solu- 
tion of your Visual Education problems. Feel free to call 
upon the B&H Visual Education Specialist in your terri- 
tory. He will gladly offer you his services under the Bell 
& Howell 3-S Plan briefly outlined here! 


irr * “| 
iene 


The B&H Visual Education Specialist who answers your request 
for assistance will completely survey your motion picture re- 
quirements. His survey will include a comprehensive study of 
(1) your plans for the use of motion pictures an! what you 
propose to accomplish with them, (2) the physica! character- 
istics of the Jocations in which you prc pose to use your eq uip- 
ment, (3) any need to pay for new equipment on one of the 
convenient payment plans provided by Bell & Hovvell. 


16 mm. Tilmosouwd erreur 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR SCHOOL USE 





Embodies all features essential for excel- 
lent projection of school movics. Pro- 
jects both sound and silent films. Has 
“blimp”’ case for quiet operation, speak- 
er-hiss eliminator, 750-watt lamp, and 
three-quarter-hour film capacity. 
Equipped with new safe-lock sprockets 
and constant-tension take-up. Precision- 
built by the makers of Hollywood's pro- 
fessional movie equipment. $298. 
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PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 



















After carefully weighing each factor in his observations of your 
film and equipment needs, the B&H Visual Education Specialist 
will use his background of experience gained from previous 
school installations to set forth recommendations which exactly 
fit your requirements. Then, in further consultation with you 
and your executive associates, he will explain his suggestions 
in detail and provide complete information on projection 
equipment, film sources, and Visual Education literature. 





Once you have decided to have Bell & Howell motion picture 
projection equipment installed in your school, the B&H Visual 
Education Specialist will supervise the installation and ascertain 
that the equipment operates at maximum efficiency. He will then 
instruct your operators and consult at intervals with your staff 
members. Because your B&H Visual Education Specialist is 
bermanently located in your territory, he will be available at all 


ee 


times to provide camplete “‘after-the-purchase” service. 


Why not find out what the BEH Visual Education Specialist 
in your territory can do to solve your Visual Education 
problems? Use the coupon below to secure his services and 
complete information. Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; London. Established 1907. 


t 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY, 1817 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. + 
Please have your nearest Visual Education Specialist present ' 
the B&H 3-S Plan to help solve this problem: i 
' 
' 
' 
' 
. . ' 
Send details on projectors for ( ) sound film; ( ) silent film. Send . 
free 1940 list of sound films; 16 mm. silent films. 1 
é 
Name | 
. ' 
School | 
' 

Address 
' 
City : , State : 
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THE MOVIES YOU’LL WANT TO OWN! 











dramatically photographed. 





“COME BACK TO IRELAND” 
A homely, intimate film that takes you into the 
warm heart and scenic country that is Erin! 
The Emerald Isle as it is sung in verse, legend 
and history! Picture-visits to thatch-roofed cot- 
tages and crowded markets, to Blarney Castle 
and the wide-famed lakes of Killarney! All the 
beauty, all the simplicity, all the contrasts of 
the romantic past and progressive present, cap- 
tured in both the spirit and the substance by 
this remarkable film. 





For You to Own at These Low Prices: 














CASTLE FILMS ~ 


30 Rockefeller Plaza-New York City  *_ =r. . 


The possibilities of visual education take great forward 
strides this season with Castle Films offering an extra- 
ordinary program of historical, geographical, sports and 


other subjects, in complete films, expertly edited and 


16 MM (Silent Titled Edition) 360 ft.. ... 
16 MM (Sound-on-Film Edition) 350 ft...... 
Also available in 8 MM (silent) ......... | a 


LATEST CASTLE FILM RELEASES 


16 MM SOUND AND SILENT EDITIONS 
Marked Contribution to Visual 


Education 





Now Castle Films 
make it easy for 
your school to 
own a permanent 
movie library! 











Like a Visit in Person... 


THESE THREE IMPORTANT FILM “JOURNEYS” 


“WINGS OVER WORLD WONDERS” 


A bird’s-eye view of the wonder spots of the world in a re- 
markable air journey that swoops you westward from New 
York, across the Pacific through the clouds; that wafts you 
over the Orient and Egypt to Europe’s Alps and great cities. 
It’s a sky-tour over the world! The most exciting travel pic- 
ture you’ve ever seen. It’s the flying carpet of legendry 
brought magically to life! : 


“MEXICO” 


Long will Mexico’s colorful, exotic country remain in the’ 
hearts and minds of students introduced to its beauties and 
its contrasts through the medium of this exceptional film! 
Highlights include the capital city’s great cathedral and mar- 
ket place; temple of Quetzalcoatl; Popocatepetl and “the 
place of flowers”, Xochimilco .. . Monumental reminders of 
this ancient cradle of art and culture mingle with the Mexico 
of the twentieth century in this newest movie of glories across 


our border! 





Just off the press! 
NEW 1940-1941 COMPLETE CASTLE FILMS CATALOG 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY TODAY! 








TRAVEL NEWS, AND OTHER EDUCATIONAL CASTLE FILMS & mr a a 
CAN BE PURCHASED FROM YOUR VISUAL AIDS 














% 











DEALER 
a CASTLE FILMS, INC. 
$ 8.75 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
$17.50 Please send without cest your new) 
...$ 5.50 1940-41 Castle Films’ catalogue. 

Name 
Address. 
City and State 
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Diversitorials 





The D.V.I. and the Coming Year 


HE outlook for real progress this year by the Depart- 

ment of Visual Instruction is highly auspicious. 
With the marked elan achieved under President Han- 
sen’s regime just passed, and with his extraordinarily 
prompt transfer of documents and records to the next 
incumbent, the new President, Paul C. Reed, is off to 
a flying start with a minimum of the lost motion which 
is so generally incurred by yearly change of administra- 
tion. Mid-summer activity (!) by a new regime is both 
refreshing and significant. Early action means earlier 
momentum for the new ideas and plans afoot. There 
should be real strides made before and at the annual 
business meeting next June. Read President Reed’s let- 
ter in this issue and watch Charles Hoban’s “Among 
Ourselves” in October. 


A New “Department” in October 


E are greatly pleased to announce the beginning in 

our next issue of a new department entitled “New 
Films of the Month—As They Look to a Teacher-Com- 
mittee” which we believe will be valuable to the entire 
field. It will be conducted by Donald White of the Uni- 
versity System of Georgia, at Atlanta, who will act as 
chairman of the Teacher-Committee and as editor of the 
material for the monthly department in our pages. De- 
tailed reviews of new releases will be offered, with full 
description and critical comments on content, presenta- 
tion, and technical qualities of the film. Outstanding 
productions will be given extended treatment, with brief 
reviews on other films, and remaining space may be de- 
voted to notes on production activities and forthcoming 


releases pertinent to the department. 


In no case will a film be reviewed in this Department 
until actually viewed by the Teacher-Committee. We 
therefore issue a most cordial invitation to all producers 
in the educational film field to send a copy of each new 
subject to Mr. Donald White, University System of 
Georgia, 223 Walton St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga., for view- 
ing and reviewing by the Teacher-Committee. This will 
be done and the film returned with all possible prompt- 
ness. We would urge sending of these new films at the 
sarliest moment that a finished print can be had. This 
may often make the difference of an entire month in 
the appearance of the review in the magazine. Obviously 
the Committee must hew to a “deadline” like the rest 
‘month late” and thus 


‘ 


of us. A “day late’ can mean a 
a whole month’s costless publicity may be needlessly 
lost for the new production. (The new department is 
offered merely as service to the field. There is no re- 
sultant revenue possible for either the magazine or the 
Committee. 


assume transportation charges, but nothing more. ) 


We must therefore ask the producer to 
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The “First Evaluation Supplement” 


HE Annual Edition (16th) of “1000 and One Films” 
What is 


not “usual” will be the appearance of the “First Evalua- 


will shortly make its appearance, as usual 


tion Supplement to 1000 and One Films”’ shortly there- 
after. This forthcoming edition of “1000 and One” wil] 
indicate those films which are to be found evaluated in 
the Supplement. The Supplement will be sold at ap- 
proximate cost (25 cents, postpaid) but only to those 
who have the current edition of “1000 and One,’ 


This “First Supplement” will carry some fifty films 
on each of which not less than 15 Score Cards have 
been received from the National Judging Committee. 
Following Supplements will include films as thev reach 
or pass 15 cards each in the national file. For each film 
will be given—in addition to the usual data on size, 
reels, distributor, etc.—a complete 100- to 200-word 
continuity on the contents of the picture, the number 
of judges evaluating that film, a separate rating by let 
ters (ABCD) for each question (4 to 11 inclusive) 
averaged from all cards on that film, the percentile 
\verage in figures for the film as a whole, and finally 
the percentile Mean in figures which will stand as the 
film’s rating on the basis of present returns. If further 
returns change this figure, the film will reappear in a 
later Supplement with its Mean corrected. Further, 
the Supplement will carry concise summaries of further 
data yielded by the score cards on each film as regards 
subjects, grades, purpose, classroom or auditorium use, 
etc. ; a reproduction of the standard Score Card; a page 
of explanation of the Project, the judging procedure, 
etc.; and a list of the individual judges from the Com- 
mittee of 500 who supplied one or more cards on these 
particular films. The ‘First Evaluation Supplement” 
will not bulk large, but it will be recognized, we believe, 
as telling evidence of future possibilities for the National 
Film Evaluation Project. 


To the Judging Committee of the National Film 
Evaluation Project 
EK feel certain you will be pleased to have given 
your fine cooperation on the big Project when you 
see the first results appearing as described above. The 
future possibilities of the service will be so evident that 
you can hardly resist the urge to continue on the Judg- 


ing Committee. 


Of the “acceptance cards” mailed to you all (over 
600) just before the close of school last June, an amaz- 
ing number were back before the end of the month, 
marked “Count Me In.’ There were less than a dozen 
“Count Me Outs,” and half of these were changing 
their work or their schools. If you are one who has not 
yet replied, send us your “Count Me In” at once. If 
the card has been lost in the chaos of summer vacation, 
tell us the good news on a mere Government postal. 
We expect, within 30 days, to address a communication 
to the then active Judging Committee, including a com- 
plimentary copy of the new “First Evaluation Supple- 
ment to 1001 Films.’ 


’ 
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Teach YOUR Subject 
with a VA DELINEASCOPE 


Reading? Writing? Arithmetic? Art? Geography? His- 


tory? Current Events? Science? 


It is dificult, indeed, to name a subject or project in the 
teaching of which a Spencer Combination Delineascope can- 
not be employed effectively. For here is an instrument 
which dramatically magnifies and projects not only lantern 
slides but opaque objects and illustrations as well—photo- 
graphs, drawings, post cards, printed matter, illustrations 
from news weeklies, travel magazines and educational publi- 


cations. Material is always available at little or no cost. 


The Spencer representative in your vicinity will be glad 
to arrange a demonstration. Or, if you prefer, we will send 


an illustrated folder upon request. Write Dept. J-12. 
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Study these 
Spencer Advantages 


@ Air cooling system spreads a pro- 
tective layer of cool air directly 
over surface of copy. Single sheets 
placed in the instrument from the 
back are held flat by the stream of 
air forced in from the back—a very 
desirable feature. 


@ Self leveling platen adjusts itself 
to single sheets or open books of 


varying sizes. 


@ Construction permits use of large 


books. 


@ Model V (1), with cooling fan 
(2), for opaque projection only can 
be converted into a complete Com- 
bination Delineascope through sub- 
sequent purchase of Lantern Slide 
Front (3) elevating device (4) and 
Combination Filmslide and Micro- 
slide Unit, (5). A screwdriver is 
the only tool required for attach- 
ment of these additional parts. 


Spencer Lens Company 


MICROSCOPES (s PENCER REFRACTOMETERS 
MICROTOMES - COLORIMETERS 
PHOTOMICROGRAPHIC l BUFFALO SPECTROMETERS 
EQUIPMENT PROJECTORS 
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The Need For Audio-Visual Aids Directors’ 


HENEVER the need for something is under- 

stood and appreciated, there is good reason for 

optimism concerning its accomplishment ; how- 
ever, when there is no awareness of the existing need, 
there is cause for serious consideration. Such a con- 
dition exists in approximately 99 per cent of our schools 
today. Only about one school in each hundred attempt- 
ing to use audio-visual teaching materials has an audio- 
visual aids director ; and a vast majority of these schools 
do not realize that it is next to impossible to have an 
effective visual program without having a qualified 
person in charge of it. 

One of the chief reasons a school should have a vis 
ual director is the fact that teachers and administrators 
generally do not understand the possibilities, limitations 
and techniques of use of these materials. Many edu- 
cators’ conception of the field is limited to projection 
aids, and in some instances to only one or two of these. 
Some teachers attempt to use too many aids; some, too 
few. Many use them without consideration of necessary 
pupil preparation and follow-up. Often these materials 
are used without carefully planned correlation with the 
curriculum and with other teaching aids. Of course, a 
director of audio-visual aids, regardless of his qualifi- 
cations, cannot wave a magic wand and correct all of 
these difficulties. He can, however, by various diplo 
matic means cause the teachers to realize their mis- 
takes, which is prerequisite to an efficient program ; and 
in time he will be able to cause most of them to employ 
correct techniques of use. 

In schools that do not have visual directors, con- 
siderable confusion is likely to occur. The writer has 
had numerous experiences of several teachers from the 
same school sending separate orders to a state library 
for the same film for use on the same date. Conflicts 
in the use of equipment are an inevitable result of the 
lack of proper supervision. 

Schools that are guided in the purchase of equip- 
ment and materials by qualified directors will in many 
instances effect considerable financial savings. It is 
reported that innocent, unsuspecting superintendents 
are still being sold 35mm motion picture projectors for 
classroom use. Some schools are buying $1,200 16mm 
projectors when two $400 projectors would be more 
than twice as effective in a visual program. In some 
cases schools with limited finances are “putting all their 
eggs in one basket”’ in the purchase of equipment when 
it would be much wiser to spread the appropriation 
over several less expensive aids. 

Much unnecessary duplication can be avoided when 
the purchasing for a school or school system is done 
through the director’s office. One school bought several 
hundred dollars worth of slides. It was later learned 


* The seventh in the series of monthly articles by members 
of our Editorial Advisory Board. 





A comprehensive resume of the functions which de- 
mand a Director of Audio-Visual Aids in every school, 


W. GAYLE STARNES 


University of Kentucky, Lexington 


that in a previous order another school in the same 
system had already received about half of these sub 
jects, and in this case the duplication was not justified. 
The superintendent or business agent should not be too 
severely censured for not checking all of the eight hun- 
dred slides in each order. 

Equipment and materials require care. When the re- 
sponsibility for this care is centered in one person, econ- 
omy results. 

Records are an essential part of an audio-visual aids 
program. A person well versed in the proper use and 
administration of audio-visual aids should have charge 
of maintaining and interpreting these records. When 
teachers find certain aids particularly effective in given 
situations, this information should be recorded for the 
benefit of others. At present teachers spend much of 
their time running films that do not help them accom 
plish their teaching objectives. When proper records 
are kept on these films, they can be eliminated from 
the next year’s schedule. A usable cataloging system 
must be maintained. This can be done only by one who 
has sufficient time and interest to devote many hours 
of hard work to this task. Experience has shown that 
unless a schedule of equipment, materials and excur- 
sions is maintained, the resulting confusion soon kills 
interest in the program. 

Maintaining a continuous program of in-service 
teacher education is one of the important duties of the 
director of audio-visual aids. This requires a consider 
able amount of time and study. He must try to keep 
abreast of the very rapid developments in the field and 
pass this information on to his teachers. He must hold 
departmental and school faculty meetings. He must 
prepare and distribute bulletins. He must hold indi- 
vidual conferences. And, in all of this, he has to be 
careful that his program is kept alive and challenging. 

The director of audio-visual aids, in order to execute 
properly the duties of his position, must have certain 
definite qualifications. These qualifications are often 
overlooked by superintendents in employing directors 
The superintendent of a large system once told the 
writer that he thought one of his automobile mechanics 
teachers would make a good visual director because he 
had a thorough knowledge of machinery. An under 
standing of the equipment is necessary, but this is prob- 
ably the least important of the qualifications of a good 
director. 

He must, first of all. be a good school teacher. He not 
only needs to tell his teachers how to use the aids ef- 
fectively, but he must also be able to show them. This 
means he must have had several years of successful 
classroom experience. Such experience gives him an 
understanding of many problems encountered by the 
classroom teacher. 


: : alte 
(Concluded on page 30/) 
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The 
Motion 
Picture 


“Feature” 
as a Visual Aid 


MYRON R. GOLDIN 
Principal P. S. 176, Brooklyn New York 


Pointing out some definite educational possibilities 
for school use of selected feature length films. 


ISUAL instruction in the classroom has long 

since become a welcome and accepted medium in 

the teaching technique. Today, visual aids are 
being used on an ever widening scale. Slides, still films, 
film strips, and 16mm films are valuable additions t 
that original family of blackboard, map, chart, graph, 
diagram, poster, print, ete. 

To these forms of visual aids we now add the full 
length feature film. At first glance, it might appear that 
these full length films, primarily made for entertainment 
purposes, have scant possibilities for the classroom from 
an educational standpoint. However, a more careful 
study of selected full length features reveals rich, varied, 
and genuine educational possibilities. 

The author undertook the examination of the ed 
ucational value of a very large number of selected full 
length feature films. He had always felt that these major 
productions had an untold wealth of material to offer 
to the classroom teacher and to the pupils. He felt that 
this material was valuable for curriculum enrichment 
The results of his study may be summed up thus: 

1. Many a feature film has a geographical or his 
torical background, or both. This background, repro 
duced in the film with remarkable fidelity and accuracy, 
lends itself admirably to a study of the geography and 
history of the locale depicted in the film. 

2. In feature films the development or deterioration 
of the characters is often a major part of the story 
This makes available for classroom use a consideration 
of ethics, morals, character study and human relation 
ships. The reaction of character upon character, th 
effect of the actions of a character upon the course of 
his life, the impulses producing certain actions, all these 
lend themserves to classroom discussion and to the dis 
rect and indirect teaching of conduct and behavior. 

3. In many feature films, certain phases of the action 
tie up with science and nature study. Thus, an aviation 
picture lends itself admiraby to a study of aeronautics 
and the science of flying. A picture like Little America 












A shot from the movie “Little America.” 


has much material for classroom use in science and 
in nature study. 

4. Feature films often afford rich opportunities for 
social studies. The history of communication, the story 
of transportation, the development of armies and navies, 
the story of armor, the development of the railroad, 
the opening of our West—these are but a few of the 
social studies topics the author found, 

5. The possibilities for arts and crafts, for handwork 
and for things to make and do were found inherent in 
many films. 

6. In each film, the author found ample and varied 
material for topics in composition, in English, in spell- 
ing, and in vocabulary building. 

7. Some films afford remarkable opportunities for 
research and for units of activity. The wealth of this 
material in a single film may be such as to provide 
sufficient units of research and activity for an entire 
term. 

8. The writer frequently found excellent material for 
other classroom courses of study such as music, art 
appreciation, health education, sewing, domestic science, 
picture study, and literature. 

The result of the study of these selected feature 
length films convinced the author that these films had 
much to offer to the teacher in making an educational 
adventure out of an entertainment feature. Experimen- 
tation with some of these films on a small scale in a 
few classrooms, found teachers and pupils greatly 1in- 
terested. However, it was found that the work in the 
classroom had to be guided and directed, otherwise 
teachers and pupils tended to go off on tangents, The 
result of the attempts to guide and direct the class- 
room work crystallized in what is now known as study 
guides for feature films. These guides are being issued 
as rapidly as possible for a large selected list of feature 
films 


1. What is a Study Guide? 


a—A study guide is an aid to the teacher indicating 
the educational values inherent in full length 


feature films. 
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b—A study guide shows the 
teacher how to make use 
of the historical and geo- 
graphical backgrounds of 
these films. 

c—A study guide shows the 
teacher how to use in 
the classroom the valu- 
able lessons in_ ethics, 
morals, character study 
and human relationships 
found in each selected 
film. 

d—A study guide shows how 
the implications for 
science, social studies, 
nature study, music, 
literature, etc. that are 
found in the selected 
films may be used by 
teacher and pupils. 

As specific examples, let us 
examine the contents in more 
detail of three of the full length 
features for which the author © 
has written study guides, to 


show the educational possibilities inherent in these films. 
Wings In The Dark 


The story concerns an aviator who is blinded on the 
eve of the completion of an important experiment. With 
the aid of a “Seeing Eye” dog, he regains his self-re- 
spect and self-confidence, and demonstrates the value 
to aviation of his experiment. The study guide contains 
the following material for classroom use: 

A detailed story of the film. 

A note to the teacher on methodology. 

History—aArticles on “The Conquest of the Air.” 

Social Studies—Articles on transportation and com- 
munication. 

Science—Articles on radio, fog, smoke screens. 

Domestic Science—Article on food and food values. 

Nature Study—Article on the dog. 

List of suggested topics in composition, research, units 
of activity. 

Spelling and Vocabulary—a list of words and phrases 
occuring in the film with suggestions for their use 
in the classroom, 

Character Study and Human Relationships—a list of 
topics to create discussion. 

Art Appreciation—a list of striking scenes and sug 
gestions for discussion. 

Detailed film study. 

Music—a list of songs appropriate to the film. 

Literature—a list of excellent books appropriate to the 
film. 

Philately—a list of countries issuing stamps that relate 

: to the film. 

Bibliography for further study and research. 


Little America 

This is the epic story of Admiral Byrd’s second Ant 
arctic expedition. The film is a “natural” for classroom 
use. The guide contains: 
The story for supplementary reading and paraphrasing. 
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A scene from “The Texans” 


\ note to the teacher on methodology. 

Biography—the life of Admiral Byrd. 

Geography—an article on Antarctica. 

History—articles on Polar exploration, the story of 
the airplane especially as used for Polar explora 
tion. 

Social Studies—Articles on transportation and cot 
munication in Antarctica. 

Science—Articles on radio, broadcasting, the weather 

Nature Study—Arrticles on the Eskimo dog, penguins, 
ice and icebergs, snow and blizzards. 

Arts and Crafts—suggestions for things to do a 
things to make. 

Spelling and Vocabulary Building material. 

Topies in composition, English, research and units ag 
activity. 

Topics for character study and human relationships 

Detailed film study. 

Music—a list of appropriate Songs. 

Philately—A list of appropriate stamps and how to use 
them in the classroom. 

Literature—A list of good books to read. 

Bibliography—A fairly comprehensive bibliography tor 
further study and research. 

The Texans 

This is the stirring story of a trek through Texas 
with a herd of cattle during the Reconstruction Period 
of our history. Nature interposes a variety of obstacles. 


Complications are furnished by a band of Commancl 


1e@s 

who attack the party and set fire to the prairie grass 

The study guide contains this material : 

Detailed story of the film. 

A word to the teacher on techniques and methodology. 

Geography and History of Texas. 

History—The Civil War, the Reconstruction Period, 
the Carpetbagger. 


Social Studies—Arrticles on the cavalry, on the railr ad, 


(Concluded on page 299) 
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Proceedings of the Summer Meeting of the 
Department of Visual Instruction 


of the National Education Association * 
(Held in Milwaukee, July 1-3, 1940) 


Lantern Slides in the Classroom done. eset tat haus ede 


done more one good 
slide than [I could with those twenty 


ADELA M. LOSCH shown a slide in which they see a boy tiny prints. Today many of these sets of 


‘ie ] 1 cy — ++ 1 ? i.: yictures are in storerooms covered with 
Miles School, Cleveland, Ohic standing wit sket of fruit on his 1 





head. The father is picking fruit from dust just because teachers find them in- 

N THE Journal of the National Edu the tree hose of us who have had adequate. One good slide would make it 
cation Association, April 1940, I read experiences wit rchards might infer possible for all pupils in the class to see 
a story told by Superintendent Lang from the picture that it was probably a picture large enough to permit the 
worthy of Gloversville, New York, which tobe’ im ie Gerke tak: a pupils alee study of the essential details. It is also 
is as follows: head had #0 exserience with orchards much easier to care for one slide than 

“About 1900 in the University of Iowa vere not helped to the concept of an twenty mounted prints. 
a teacher took a hen into the classroom orchard by seeing this picture. A. better There are times when it is desirable 
and, while this was a good deal of an slide was found, In this picture pupils to have pupils make comparisons. It 
innovation, it was simply a hen. About see large areas planted with row upon simplifies matters if the items for com- 
1910 this hen had become a ‘problem’ row of trees as orchards generallv are. parison can be put on a single slide. This 
\bout 1915 it had become a ‘project’ This was a e where the teacher had slide (Fig. 1) was made for a science les- 
About 1919 this hen was a ‘unit of work’ ecided upon the right type of visual son where the various types of bird bills 
About 1925 it was an ‘activity’. In 1930 aid but the particular picture selected were to be studied. By preparing this 
it had become a basis of ‘an integrated vasn’t very helpful in aiding pupils with slide the teacher made one slide serve 
program’. And lo! in 1930 it had be the concept to be developed. Unless pic for ten. Pupils find it easier to make 
come a ‘frame of reference’.” Hires possess a net value for develop comparisons when the items to be com- 

During these years in all branches of a desirea cht th are miaveiaile pared are viewed at the same time. 
education, including visual education, the iano concun However, sometimes comparisons are 
fundamental principles of education have Sometimes an entire period mav_ be made and two slides will be necessary, as 
changed little but educators have been spent with a single nletenr One picture for example two slides are needed to 
busy developing new materials and m« 1¢ selected to illustrate a whari Piaidlaee show two different methods of plowing. 
thods that would improve instruction on the lesson these ideas were stressed: First one slide is projected and then 
the part of the teacher and learning on ; the other. The alternate showing of these 
the part of the pupil \ bag: i landing boat tor boats two slides will probably be repeated sev- 

Much modern experiment, investiga — os Cee eral times before the study is completed. 
tion and research has confirmed the facts Goods are transported to and trom Some concepts to be developed are of 
that most perceptual learning comes = sccscai 4 - such nature that a series of slides is 
through the eves, and that more pupils a i boats suggest that goods needed. The story of postal service is 
are “eve minded” than “ear minded” mas be transported to and trom the a good example, selected from a series 
Wot eunst of the work in the Clacsroon ere er also intended for use in the primary grades 
is of such nature that pupils are ex Warehouses are used to store goods (Keystone Social Studies Unit Public 
pected to use their ears more than theit waiting _ Helpers). 

axe ae ; Machinery used to litt goods trom 
eyes! Teachers who are anxious to im Pn ae eer nee No. 15 Shows the mailman leaving 
prove the work in their classrooms have nila | letters at a home. This scene 
merely to reduce the amount of talking he pupil ere next directed to a is typical of what most young 
the do and increase the use of. all picture in the that illustrated piers pupils know about postal serv- 
types of visual aids such as_ posters because thi rd had been mentioned ce. 
graphs, charts, excursions, demonstra in the discussion. No study was mad No. 16 The letter has been written 
rey. PMNS Oe all kinds, maps, globes, of this picture. When the period was and starts on its journey. 
cartoons, specimens and all objects us over the pupil ad looked at two pic- No. 17. Along comes the mailman to 
tul in developing educational objectives tures and studied one. From these two collect. 
Each of these types of visual aids has pictures the ere able to gain a mean No. 18 Stamping by hand mail that 
some advantage over the others, and no ingful concept of wharf. Through careful will not go through machines. 
one type of material should be used to questioning this teacher not only had pu No. 19° Sorting the mail according to 
the exclusion of all others. It is the pils obser it was im the picture but delivery routes. 
teacher's problem to select the type of uso to | lgments based upon then No. 20 Mailman ready to leave the 
visual aid best suited to help pupils cla DSETUGHIONS post office and make deliveries. 
ly concepts which would otherwise be \n art appreciation lesson may require No. 15 Mail being left at the house. 
dificult for them. but one slide. There was a time when 

Selecting the right type of visual aid our art course of study listed certain This is just a very simple story. The 
is not always enough. For exampk pictures for study in each grade. The pupils’ concept of postal service may be 
a 4B class in geography was trying to pupils were supplied with miniature prints further developed by adding slides to 
understand vineyards, orchards and about 2” x 4”. Generally these pictures this series which show how trains and 
groves. Pupils took time to look thes« came in sets of twenty so pupils were airplanes help with the mail. 
words up in their dictionaries. The required to sit together during the les This series of slides may be used 
spent some time discussing vines planted son in order that all might have a pic when the study of the unit is begun. 
in rows in vineyards and trees planted ture to look at. No doubt twenty of these Pupils will hear, and see through pic- 


In rows in orchards. Then they were small prints were cheaper than one good tures what happens to letters from the 
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Slide No. 1. 


time they are posted until they are de 
livered. Then the taken 
to the local post office for more concrete 


class may be 


observation and study. Returning to 
school the slides may again be used to 
clarify pupils’ ideas and aid them in 


seeing pictures as representative of actual 


experiences. Some teachers prefer to 
have pupils visit the post office first and 
then use the slides with the class discus 
which follows. | the first 


procedure because it better prepares pu 


sion prefer 
pils for what they are to see than any 
other method | and, what pu 
pils get out of an experience is pretty 
generally in direct proportion to what 
they bring to the experience. 


know of, 


\ slide is the best means to use with 
a class when studying a single picture. 
A good print may be used providing an 
opaque projector is available. However, 
to get good results with opaque pictures 


the room must be totally dark and the 
lantern quite close to the screen. The 
glass slide can be exposed longer to 
the heat of the lantern bulb than can 


motion picture film or opaque pictures 
unless you are fortunate to have one of 
the new projectors equipped with fan to 
keep the picture cooled. The longer ea 
posures offer better opportunity for 
making detailed observations, analytical 
study and prolonging the experience for 
pupils to meet the needs of the group 

Because lantern slides are such a val 
uable teaching aid care should be exer 


cised when making selections to see that 


they meet certain acceptable standards 
Standards for slides correlate well with 
acceptable principles of education and 


can be found in most any book on visual 
education that 

lantern slides. | 
a few of these. First is “technical qual 
ity”. The two slides I am about to show 
vou were made from the same negative, 
the first made by an amateur and 
the second by a professional. The first 
one you see is hazy, indistinct, not clear. 


includes a discussion on 


want to touch on just 


was 


The second is clear, has sharp lines, 
details stand out, no doubt as what is 
to be seen. (Two pictures of a tepee) 


Various types of bird bills. 


The familiar saying, “We get what we 
pay for’, is still true today. Lantern 
slide plates are graded for use ac ord 


ing to the quality of the negative just as 


photographic papers are. The quality of 
the slide depends much upon the selecting 


the right plate. Firms that do a first class 


job have a wide selection of lantern slide 
plates while firms that do cheaper work 
cannot afford such a wide selection. 


Another thing to consider is the “re 


cency’ of the picture. Some subjects 
hold good almost forever while others 
must be kept up to date. The picture of 
the Jack-in-the-Pulpit has been good 
for years and will continue to be satis 
factory, for it is not likely that this 


flower will make such decided change as 
to require a new picture. But other pic 
reasons, particularly 
should be 

Too often 


tures ror obvious 


the replaced 
teach 


this t pe 


stvle of clothing, 

by more recent prints. 
ers are asked to use slides of 
because they are in good condition. These 
text book 


time this 


slides are as worn out as 
that 


picture was made 


any 
was printed at the same 

There is a tendency to substitute cat 
toons and drawings for real photographs 
the cost of lantern slides 
that 
used in order to give pupils correct ideas 


used 


in order to cut 


But, if we remember pictures ar 
it stands to reason that the pictures 


should be accurate and a_ photograph 
is the most accurate picture and should 
therefore be used in preference to draw 
ings and cartoons. 
Like the 
ciples of 
but better 
methods 
should be alert and eager 
that 
the 


have 


the fundamental 


teaching 


prin 
little, 
and 


hen, 


change very 


and newer materials 


are being devised. Tea hers 


to try these in 


order they may judge for them 


relative merits of each. Some 
teachers the following 


terials and methods helpful. I pass them 


selve S 


found ma 


on to you to try, and hope they stimu 
late your thinking so that you will de 
vise some of our own that will prove to 
be even better 

If you are a teacher of primary pu 


pils you know how much time and en 


Slide No. 


Carrying live coals to cabins. 


ergy is spent in directing pupil’s wor 
One teacher tound that by making slides 
of the type ol work she wished to pre 
sent and then projecting these slides on 
the blackboard pupils could be given 
enough demonstration and practice to in 
sure independent and = accurate vork 
when similar exercises were used for 
seat work 
Dra ne unde? co? , 
1. Do cats swim Yes N 
2. Can dogs read? Yes Ni 
3. Are you a boy? Yes No 
4. Are you a girl? Yes No 
5. Can you sing? Yes No 
6. Do birds fly? Yes No 
7. Can rabbits bark? ves No 
8. Do you go to school Ye No 


When this slide (typewritten on cello 
projected on the blackboard 


“Yes” or “No” 


phane) 1s 


pupils can underline 


with chalk. The markings can be erased 
and the exercise can be used over again 
with the same or a different group of 
pupils. Having slides like this prepared 
ready for drill saves a lot of time dut 
ing the class period. The time pupils 
waiting for the teacher to write the sen 
tences on the blackboard can be used 
for actual work on the part of the pupils 

will wall will bill mill 

she she See he she 

up us cup up up 

can Cat can ran come 

the the they there they 

down down how town now 

he be he her bee 

sit wit hit sit lit 

ran can lan tan ran 

In this exercise the teacher points as 


words in the first 


she explains that the 


column are key words. “Look at the 
first key word. Now see if in the first 
line you can find another word just like 
it. Draw a circle around it.” The same 


each of the fol 


procedure is used tor 
lowing lines and continued until pupils 
are familiar with the form 

Another way to prepare hand made 
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Slide No. 3. 


lantern slides was described Gran 
Patterson in the Octobe 1939 issue 
EpUCATIONAL SCRI called “Di 
thy phthalate Kor Ha Mad Lantet 
Slides.” I, myself, have not been able t 
make slides by this method that I cor 
sider satisfactory | I neg to kee 
on trying until I’m convinced that these 
are the best I can get I'm going to sene 
one of these to Mr. Patterson along +f 
the papel I used and ask him to see 
can vet better results Pe al he'll be 
kind enough to make a really good slide 
by this method for me so that I may 
have a standard for judging my owt 
work. The process is really very simple 
and | believe would be of great value t 
teachers if the slides could be made t 
show more ntrast 

The next two slides 1v , and 4 
are samples of materials used with pupil 


in the pre-re iding class Che pictures 
drawn with pencil on etched glass 
projected on the blackboard pupils 
able to draw with chalk the 
parts. Slide No. 4 was used for 
different purposes, 
a. Identifying and 
b. Color 

to color objects 


c. With older 


consonants of 


naming obi ts 
testing (pupils were asl 
with color crayo 


blends 


h under house, b under ball, et 


Time spent with slides that provided 
drill or practice for each new type ot 
test before asking pupils to work witl 
the test independently vas time wel 


} 
spent for there were practically no ert 


due to a lack of understanding of dit 


tions. 
Consonant Test -] 
all at ate 
ay aby iste 
ay Ouse ing 


il] O lay 


When 


missing 


three 


1 
cer 


nN) 


pupils to drill beginning 


(pupil wrote 


or 


able ame ook 
Og ug ook 
S ead eC 


This slide was 
sonant Test in phonics 


prepared as a. 


T he teacher sa 


on 


e of 

] 
wil on 

IT ( 

Cl ( 
other 
( rye 
os 


Bab Alf 
€ one 
( ome 
C ome 
( rie 
( ryie 
Yeadin 
pupil 
esults 1] 
reparing 
¢ | here 
tra dril 
T \¢ 
1 the 


On which pupils draw missing parts. 


Slide No. 4. 


efinite art ability can 
as. @ SEEMS OF bird 

series was made 
ability 
res the common birds 
lving in their nature 
lic Was shown the 

e to write the name 


pupils 


said Mother 


COTTE 


Mother 


t tie and ettort spent 


het ust tour words were 


need the 


| 
iCarners 
vided mothe text 


this one, prepared be 


m begins prevent the loss 


Used for three different purposes. 


of time on the part of the pupil while 
waiting for the teacher to write during 
the lesson. 

slides to illustrate talks is 
one of the most profitable exercises pu- 
Pupils write with a 


Preparing 


pils can engage in. 


definite purpose in mind and develop 


poise and confidence in speaking to an 
following paragraph is 


a description to match a 


audience. The 
an example of 
who had_ been 


slide made by a_ pupil 


studying the settling of the west. 


Voving To The West 
This slide shows the people moving 
to their new home in the west. In 
the picture they are traveling in cov- 
ered wagon so they cannot take much 
with them. They could only take bed- 
ding, pots and food and 
clothing. The rest had to be left be 
hind. The roads at this time were not 
so good. Sometimes the wagons would 
get stuck and it take a day 
to get out of the mud. Later if they 
wanted their furniture they would have 

a wagon train bring it to them. 


pans, guns, 


would 


kor years geography teachers have 
been asking for simpler maps to use with 
younger \Imost universally: the 
same maps that are used in college are 
also used with fourth grade pupils. The 
cry for simpler maps for use with young- 


er pupils must not cease. Why shouldn't 


pupils 


maps be graded according to difficulties 
and the needs of the pupils as readers, 
arithmetics and spellers are? Teachers 
who are looking for simpler maps should 
examine these made by Keystone View 
Co., Meadville, Penn. and the Berry Map 
Slides put out by the Rand McNally 
Map Co. 


The Flashmeter, a new attachment 
that operates on the same principle of 
a camera shutter and can be attached 
to your projector, has recently been put 
out by View Co. Pictures, 


words, phrases or lines may be exposed 


Keystone 


short or longer period of 
time as the teacher Its chief 
purpose is to train eye movements, recog- 


for either a 
wishes. 
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nition span, eye fixations, to eliminate 
regressions and develop good habits of 
concentration. This new device and me- 
thod should be of interest to all teach- 
ers of reading and especially to teachers 
of remedial reading classes. 

Lantern slides are not to be discarded 
for motion pictures. Both are necessary 
to carry on a good program in Visual 
Education. A slide projector is much 
more simple to operate than is a motion 
picture projector. Slides cost less than 
film, therefore, it is economical to use 
them whenever motion is not a necessary 



































































factor. Regardless how good a print may 
be it is seldom large enough to permit 
detailed study by the class. A slide pic- 
ture can be enlarged so that all members 
of the group may see it at the same time, 
and, through careful questioning, pupils 
can develop their ability to form judg- 
ments based upon their 
This is one of our objectives in educa- 
tion. Slides will do much to help check 
verbalism in the classroom. A_ fourth 
grade class in reading came across the 
word “vat”. The teacher asked the pupils 
what a vat was. No one seemed to know 
so she tried to help as follows: 

“No one knows what a vat is? Well, 
you know what a kettle is. Think of the 
largest kettle your mother has. A great 
big kettle. Well, that’s a_ vat.” 
pupil in that class had a different con- 
ception of vat depending upon the largest 
sized kettle his mother had, and I ven- 
ture to guess that none of these pupils 
had the right conception. This is an 
example of 
have done more than a thousand words. 
While concrete experience is desirable 


observations. 


Every 


where one picture would 


it is not always possible or practical. It 
is not always possible to take pupils to 
a farm but farm experiences can be given 
pupils vicariously through good pictures. 
The local shop keepers will be glad to 
have an occasional class come to visit 
him but don’t try it too often. Pictures 
are a good substitute for school journeys 
when these are not possible or practical. 

Pupils can talk about and understand 
many things in the world long before 
they can read About them. This is par- 
ticularly true in the primary 
With the aid of lantern slides new mean- 
ings, ideas or concepts can be developed 
without reading. These can later become 
the basis for reading. I think we have 
been too anxious to have pupils get their 
ideas from print in the lower grades. We 
as adults learn much from other sources 
besides reading 


grades. 


so does the. child. Read- 
ing that follows good discussion is an 
other good objective in education. 
Last week I read an article in our 
local newspaper announcing that Nex 
Slide Films Present Ads In Three Di- 
mensions. The article went on_ to 
say that the first commercial slide film 
producing third dimension effects was 
being exhibited as a pioneer venture, 
capable of wide application. Perhaps we 
may soon have something like this in the 
classroom. Watch for new ideas. If pos- 
sible try them out. And always remem- 
ber The More A Teacher Can Objectif y 
Her Words The Better Her Teaching. 
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The Educational Screen 


Materials and Equipment for 


Opaque Projection 


JAMES HENRY WHITE 
International Visual Education 
Service, Berrien Springs, Mich. 


ODAY we are living in a Pi-ture 
\ge. Every important event is be 


ing accurately recorded by the camera. 
Photographers in every land are photo- 
graphing strange peoples, unfamiliar cus 
toms, interesting life, beautiful scenery, 
marvels of nature and exciting events. 
The choicest of these are selected by 
editorial specialists, and appear in our 
daily, weekly and monthly journals. This 
material is fresh, beautiful and eco- 
nomical. By this means we can see his 
tory in the making, and in a fast chang 
ing world, old methods must give way 
to new. Maps must be revised weekly 
in times like these. Much of this change 
is being vividly pictured in our news 
journals. How can we present success 
fully this up-to-the-minute material be 
fore our classes ? 

I believe the Opaque Projector is the 
reproduction 
necessary. With no wasted time and no 
maps, color 


answer.* No process is 


expense beautiful news 
plates, and other pictures can be thrown 
on the screen, which under proper room 
conditions, will show just as clearly and 
beautifully as the colored slide. The 
clarified reflector recently added to stand 
ard make opaque pro- 
tectors and the cooling 
added much 
to the efficiency of this 


fan have 


type of projection. Our 
demonstration will prove 
this point. 

Now I want to outline 
briefly a plan to enhance 
the use of the beautiful 
material found in the 
National Geographic Ma 
gazine. This magazine, 
above all others, has be 
come a part of our edu 
cational and national life. 
Its articles and illustra- 
tions serve almost ever: 
department of our school 
Classes in 
History, 
Home Economics, Drama, 
Art, Literature, Modern 


program. 


Geography, 


Languages, as well as 

Botany and Zoology, go 

to its pages for help. 
Within 


a most interesting project 


recent years 


has been developed by 
Mr. Henry Skadsheim, of 
Michi 


work has 


Berrien Springs, 
gan. His 
tremendous — in- 
terest throughout the 
land. May I briefly out- 
line the evolution of an 


created 


idea. 





Garden of the Gods, South Chekiang, China. 


Idea No. fr. Mr. Skadsheim hecame 
deeply impressed with the value of the 
material found in the Geographic and 
began to salvage copies of the magazine 
from waste paper dealers, paper mills, 
the Salvation Army, etc. Tons of maga 
zines were gathered and sorted and filed. 

Unfortunately much of this priceless 
material is either being destroyed or lies 
unused in basements and attics of (mer- 


ican Homes. This material could and 
should be salvaged and put into active 
service in our schools. Even in schools 


one often finds the material hidden in 
cupboards or piled on shelves with little 
or no organization that would make it 


conveniently accessible to busy teachers 


Some schools, chiefly Secondary, have 
chronologically bound files of the Na 
tional Geographic Magazine These are 
fine for library reference, but their uss 


is limited, and the volumes are cumber 
some, and not suited for projection 


classroom study. 


Idea No. 2. \s an aid t 


ers a small pamphlet was prepared list- 


busv te 


ing the articles through a period of 20 
vears, and grouping them under 50) gen 
eral subjects. It was called the Skads 
heim Topical Jndex, and six editions 
Manufacturers of opaque project are: 
sausch and Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., and Spencer Lens Company, Buffak 


N. 
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have been purchased by librarians and 
teachers. 

Idea No. 3. Educators suggested com 
piling the articles as listed in the Inde: 
into Topical Volumes, giving teachers 
Handbook of Information on each sul 
ject or country. A 20-year file made fifty 
overed Natural 
Material 


and thirtv-one covered the world = in 


beautiful volumes. Nine 


Science, ten covered General 


( 1€¢ raphy 


Idea No. 4 came trom Dr. J. E. Har 


sen with the suggestion that we breal 
down the material and bind each article 
separately, but keep the same 
tion as the Topical Volumes This pre 
duced a sturdy, attractive picture booklet 

that could be stored along with related 

articles classified in cloth-bound boxes 

This unit of pamphlets could be used by” 
individual students on roject worl 


prosected on the screen in. the Opaque 


Projector. It Was tound tl at a 20 Veal 

file produced 1000 booklets, man Topical Index 

them containing color plates of unsut 

passed he auty ; _ - . faints 
Idea No. 5. To help librarians, tea ithenticit ! ity by following this 

ers and students locate special informa inique plat ld make an organ 

tion on each topic with minimum effort | classifi ‘ 40.000 pictures 

the Inde X Was expanded to include al tl uel the : eal peri rd ma le i! 

Analytical Division, which is a two-way reasing]) lua the Special In 


charting of information on each article 
appearing since 1925 \n 
Index covering the Natural Science Sub 


jects was also included This has proved 


State-wide Basis 


bel ‘ , 
IMMensel\ populal 


This Analvtical 





a 
otha eee te a 68 BE. Se, 
‘ Ol bYZD ali S..< VO-Way Cia! . ie : Z 
ing of References on general topics sucl be — a ; pike - , P 
as Religions, Social Institutions, Dwell fi . 
ings, Customs, Inhabitants, Physical Fea otate-wl1da 1d! AGS FI 
tures, Flora. Fauna. lture Co = , 
. - r is ) I est irn 
munication, Indust I ine \rts, an A 
; 4 Ing -% s S the 
History for everv region of the wor 
re : tine t é ieved 
Phe Natural Sc1ence nits are vere ; 
+7 1 ‘ ‘ ° ¢ I thie Ist 5 Cs A 5 
by an Alphabetical Section whi ists ' 
: O am inte { ill tvpes of those 
the names and giv ilustration a ids and their proper application in the 
text references to any Plant, Bird 1S | 
— OTT Wal ) the 
Insect or Animal pictured or mentions ‘ ord ; 
. ecessi ) ( met ) i types 
; “0 
in the (,e02 ann ids be the ¢ in arti 
Idea No. 6 from nan SUpervis S empha the St ¢ tvpe 
and Social Studies Experts came the sug f aid in the te ing process 
gestion to prepare picture studies suited \s you all realize, there are two prin- 
to various age levels. Experts in various ipal problems that contront anyone who 
lines are being contacted. and one book 1s ssociated wit this held of breaking 
let has just come from the press, o1 lown the abstract and cul iting the 
China, written bv Mrs. Margaret R ncrete s e of the written svm 
White who spent eight years in Nortl bol. One of those problems is in-service 
China in educational work Two books and pre-servi e training tor those in 
on Birds are in process, one for Primary terested in this particular field, and the 
and one for Intermediate orades ithe is the K 1 ivallable sources 
, - and the tion of learning-aids 
Idea No. 7. It was found that man , , 1 
' is discu le principally with 
school Svstems were ponsoring lo : P ‘ . 
weet tile the productior earning-aids ona state 
binding projects which could readily ; 
Vice basis 


worn up files of Geographics sree - The State Department of Public In 
Picture Booklets To meet this situation , : 
he | 1\ | struction an e Bureau of Visual In 
the International sual Educati Ser . 
; ‘ ome Gucation . struction of the University of Wisconsin 


Ice 18 CoOOnerating th such svstems , 
, cooperating vith Li¢ em ire sponsoring , Stat wide \ ‘sual Mids 
1 1 7 
suppiving the materials for the making Sentoot wi designed to distribute 
of these 1 iphlets ocal ( 1 6 , , 11 , 
ol the e pamphlets in local communitie earning-aids to all of the tax-supported 
This plan promises to enlarge the pos educational stitutions in the State for 


sibilities of the program many hundred he non-lab sts involved in the pro 
per cent Thousands of schools with duction of those aids 
small budgets can provide themselves You might be interested to know that 
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Topical Volumes 


dexing Service and the Picture Study 
Booklets. 

We appreciate and crave your con 
tinued interest and cooperation in_ the 
development of new ideas for broaden 
ing this educational project. 


Producing Learning Aids on a 


the present visual aids project is an out 
growth of another state-wide project that 
was set up to service the 25 schools for 
the deaf in the State with various types 
of special teaching aids. That work has 
been finished, and our field has, as of 
February, this year, been enlarged to in- 
clude all of the public schools and tax- 
supported institutions in the State. 

The producing units of the project 
have been placed in sections of the State 
where the particular skills in that area 
were advantageous to the type of work 
to be done by the unit. To illustrate, our 
model making unit, which is producing 
models of transportation vehicles, farm 
machinery and buildings, a forest ranger 
station, and a model village, is located 
in the city of Oshkosh, which was form- 
erly, so it is claimed, the woodworking 
center of the State, and the sash and 
door capital of the United States. There 
we have discovered people on the W. P. 
\. rolls who have spent their lives work- 
ing with wood and the woodworking 
tools. It is needless to say that, from a 
humanitarian standpoint, that unit has 
been a joy for those people. In addition, 
the grade of work that is being turned 
out proves the value of such project 
placement. 

May I explain the aims of this State- 
wide project? They are two-fold: First, 
to produce aids that have curriculum 
value. 

One of the first premises that we set 
down when we started on this work was 
that we would produce only those aids 
that were authoritative and would prove 
valuable to the school system that was 
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WPA models exhibit at N.E.A. Convention in Milwaukee. 


going to use the material. Naturally, as 
you know, such an undertaking is one 
that commands patience and thorough 
ness. I should like to tell you about some 
of the preliminary work that we have 
done in order to produce transportation 
models that historically accurate. 
Please remember that we have been col- 
lecting material for the contruction of 
14 land transportation models, 8 water 
transportation models, and 7 air trans- 
portation models. A total of 29 models. 
Some of the following figures may give 


are 


you an impression of the tremendous 
amount of time that has to be spent 
with such work. The research unit has 
sent out letters to 11 libraries, 28 mu 
seus, 10 government agencies, 8 his- 
torical agencies, 36 commercial enter- 


prises, 6 publishing companies, and two 
commercial photographers, such as 
Ewing Galloway. A total of 101 letters. 
We have received a total of 77 replies. 
We had corresponded with three foreign 
countries. We absolutely author 
itative information and photographs on 
9 transportation vehicles, and the re 
search work on 8 additional vehicles is 
nearly finished, except for further veri 
fication. Remember that those figures are 
concerned with correspondence alone. 
130 books have actually been 
checked out from libraries in Wisconsin, 
five from libraries in Chicago, and other 
information has been secured from the 
New York Public Library, but, of course, 


have 


Some 


that does not tell the complete story. 
In addition to those books, there were 
several hundred checked at _ libraries 


which did not yield sufficient information, 
or could not be taken from the library. 

You are acquainted with text 
books and books on special subjects, such 
as transportation, are aware that there 
are discrepancies in many published 


who 


works. There are even inaccurate models 
located in 


museums, mention a 


May | 


case that may be enlightening. A curator 
of one of the outstanding museums in the 
country told me personally that they felt 
that their models on one particular phase 
of transportation 
possible. I asked him if he would be able 
me 


were aS accurate as 
authoritative from 
which and other information 
were taken in order to construct an ac- 


to give sources 


dimensions 


curate copy of the original machine. The 
curator explained that the old gentleman 
who had made the models had 
since passed away and had left no in 
formation as to where he had located the 
data he used in producing the models. 
But, let me outline to you the specific 
and interesting steps involved in locating 
data for a particular Egyptian Chariot 
that is on exhibit at a museum in Flor- 
ence, Italy. When started our 
quest for information regarding that ve 
hicle, the first valuable gave an 
illustration of this Egyptian Chariot, but 


long 


we on 


source 


the photograph was not clear enough to 
the 
tails. The second source gave the general 
information on the materials used in the 
construction. The fourth and fifth sources 
just gave information on the 
construction of Chariots. A 


obtain necessary construction de 


general 
Egyptian 


photograph borrowed from the New 
York Public Library showed the actual 
details of construction. To illustrate the 
discrepancies that one has to guard 
against, the commercial company that 
took the picture of this chariot had 
labelled it as a Roman Chariot. Now, 
we began to locate verification. The 
seventh effort uncovered a source that 
verified information given by source 
number 3. Further information now had 
to be discovered that would verify the 


photograph from the New York Public 


Library. A private library in Chicago 
loaned us a book that had been pub 
lished in Germany in 1817, but after 
a great deal of effort, we found that 
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Wi 


this source did not help us finally 
secured a source that verified the photo- 
graph from the New York Library, and 
also gave the exact location of the charj 
ot and the exact description of the 


ma 
terials used in construction. It is jn- 
teresting to note that previous publi 
cations had stated that this chariot was 


located in the Florentine Museum, Italy. 


We discovered that is a general term for 


museums in Florence and not a_partic- 
ular museum in that city. Also, this last 


source precisely places the chariot in the 


vear 1350 B. C. instead of the year 300 
B. C. as was indicated by other authors. 
Before we were sure enough of our in 
formation, we had checked through all 
available sources in the New York Pub- 
lic Library, the John Crerar Library and 
Public Library in Chicago, the Milwau 
kee Public Library, the Madison Free 
and Madison Public Libraries, and the 
most reliable books dealing with chariots 

Some may ask why we did not a 
cept the average history text as a source 


of information. As previously indicated 


we found discrepancies of a_ thousand 
years, Egyptian Chariots labelled Roman, 
too illustrations 


accurate descriptive information. We were 


and many without any 
anxious not only that our chariot should 
be a reliable copy of the original chariot, 
but that it proper 
tion and the 


terial used as in the original. In addition, 


should be in propor- 


an imitation of same ma 


we hope to provide an accurate descrip- 
tion of the time, place of use, important 
dimensions and materials used and other 


No 


pertinent facts. wonder that we are 
proud of our results and feel certain that 
our models will prove valuable to the 
schools 

Now, I should like to tell you about 
a bit of the work that will be done this 
summer previous to the production of 
sets of 8 x 10 mounted photographs. We 
shall make up sets of these mounted 


photographs illustrating approximately 
“Historical 


“Conservation 


20 different subjects, such as: 


Wisconsin,” “Industries,” 


Problems,” “The Story of Light,” “Time 
Telling,” “Animals and Their Homes,” 
“Our Clothing—Past and Present,” and 
others. In order to produce sets that 
have identical pictures for the same sub- 
ject, we are going to make use of ap 
proximately 40 thousand negatives that 


be available to us. A curriculum 


specialist will do the necessary develop- 


will 


ing of outlines and with these outlines 
he will then select the negatives from 
which the prints will be made for the 
sets of pictures. Each of the 20 topics 
will be illustrated by approximately 30 
pictures. The prints will then be made 
in large numbers and distributed to the 


mounting projects. On the back of each 


mounted photograph will leg 


end outline and a description of the par 


appear a 


ticular subject represented. 
The Second this 
distribution to public schools 
supported institutions in Wisconsin, in- 
cluding schools in this State that 
not financially able to have such aids in 
any other way. Rural electrification has 
done much to enable many rural schools 


Project 1s 
tax- 


aim of 
and 


are 
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to teach with the aid of a film strip or 
a movie, but there still are many in this 
State that can not afford such equipment, 
or else do not yet have the power lines 
leading to the school building. In ad 
dition, considering all schools, each type 
of learning aid has its own advantages 
and many schools in Wisconsin need and 
want the models and mounted photo 
graphs that I have described 

I mentioned previously that one of the 
problems of such a program is in-service 
and pre-service training. There is no one 
who is more conscious of the necessity 
of the teacher being prepared to use 
properly the aids that will be made 
available to her by the State-wide Vis 
ual Aids Project, by the State-wide Mu 
seum Project, and by the State-wide 
Art Project of Wisconsin, than I an 
You and I are aware that a learning 





aid is valueless, unless it is properly 


used. We hope the day may come when Roman spout lamp. (From “The Story of Light” set.) 
every teacher in every teachers colleg 
will be required to take courses in the use Che Worl Projects Administration much more interesting if you could 
of the movie, the slide, the strip film, of Wisconsin will shortly have ready actually see those aids being used in the 
the mounted picture, the relief map, the for distribution a pamphlet describing the classroom. Therefore, during the latter 
flat map, the chart, the school journey, many types of non-reading aids that are part of May we started to construct the 
and the others. It is just as important produced by the State-wide Visual Aids preliminary plans for such a movie. The 
that they be given training in those arts Project, the State-wide Museum Pro Movie, “Learning by Sight” that you 
as it is that they be trained how to teach ject, and the State-wide Art Project will shortly see shows the Relief Map 
a poem, how to work a_ problem, ot Mrs. Clark, State Supervisor of the Art being made by the State-wide Museum 
how to use the dictionary Project, Dr. Edwards, Director of the Project, the process used by the State- 
At this time, I should like to propose State-wide Museum Project, and I have wide Art Project in making its Legend 
the use of a new term. It is felt that been working very closely in the pro Map, the production of one of the models 
“visual aid” is, too often, thought of in duction of this catalogue. We all realize by the model unit, and the mounting of 
terms of movies and slides. We were in the importance of our coodinating out photographs by the photographic unit of 
terested in a broader concept of learning efforts in such a program, and I person the State-wide Visual Aids Project. 
than this. Consideration was given to the ally feel that, through the services of After each process, you will see the aid 
use of the term “sensory aid” as this these three projects, the schools of Wis- actually being used by the teacher and 
term would = include hose commonly consin will be greatly benefited children in a_ classroom. 
called visual, in addition to tactile aids It was obvious that all of you would We have made this movie not only to 
which would be of service to the blind better understand the production of non help you understand what the Work 
and partially sighted child. But afte1 reading aids on a state-wide basis if you Projects Administration is doing, but 
some consideration, we decided to use the could view a movie that told the complet also to have it used by various school 
term Non-Reading Aids as preferable to story of the production of those aids, administrators in the State to explain 
either “visual” or “sensory.” ind that the whole process would be to their teachers the complete story of 


procedure and use of non-reading aids. 
i We feel that by telling the story with 
a non-reading aid, the effect will be 
much more interesting and clear to those 
teachers who view it. 

Before we show you the movie, I 
should like to explain briefly the proces- 
sing used. The usual method is to shoot 
a reversal film, which is then sent to the 
manufacturer’s laboratory for complete 
processing. In that case, the film comes 
back reversed, or is a positive, which can 
be projected; that is that the film which 
is exposed in the camera is the identical 
film that is projected. In order to elimi- 
nate the loss of time necessitated by 
sending the exposed film to an outside 
laboratory, and to cut down the cost of 
film stock, it seemed advisable to study 
the reversal process and devise means 
whereby work formerly sent out could be 
done on the project location. Consider- 
able time was spent in developing the 
reversal process and still more time will 
have to be spent in smoothing out the 
texture. We know that we have not per- 
fected our technique, but we do _ feel 
proud of the technique as far as it has 
been developed by this particular pro- 
Children looking at rocket locomotive. (Still from mov Seeing by Sight.”) ject, in cooperation with the sponsor, 
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N SHARP contrast with the opportun- 

ist in the business, is the producer who 

has production thrust upon him. He is 
the person who has attained headline 
status in the news, and consequently has 
a large potential audience interested in 
what he thinks, says and does. He is 
therefore quickly surrounded by persons 
who wish to exploit this advantage to 
their own profit; and sometimes, instead 
of permitting them to do it, he does 
it himself. In either case, a new pro- 
ducer usually appears in the field for the 
single occasion. At the time, of course, 
the aim is at the theatres, but the subjects 
almost always fall naturally under the 
heading of educationals. 

In 1915 the eminent Viennese psycholo- 
gist, Siegmund Freud, thus capitulated to 
his followers and permitted them to an- 
nounce a picture called “The Mystery of 
the Soul.” I am not sure whether or not 
the film was ever made. In November, 
1920, the Austrian State Department, stir- 
red by worldwide interest in a certain Vi- 
ennese method of gland-grafting, itself un- 
dertook to film essential steps in Steinach’s 
process of alleged youth renewal. Here in 
America, in that same year, William 
Jennings Bryan arranged to star in a 
screen allegory depicting Righteousness 
triumphing over Demon Rum; but the 
scheme failed for want of funds—the 

same obstacle, I believe, which prevented 
materialization of his dream of a tee- 
totaler film which was to show, partly 
through microscopy, the infinite beauty 
of the Divine Plan in a drop of water. 

Margaret Sanger, tireless proponent 
of birth control, became a producer in 

1916 of a picture on her favorite subject, 
with herself starred. The film became 
a showman’s piece on the basis of its 
sex interest; and B. S. Moss booked 
it through his theatres, engaging the 
little lady to lecture with it. I believe 
that the inevitable and expected trou- 
ble with local authorities which she had 
during the tour was reflected very fav 
orably (as also had been expected), in 
the box-offices of the chain. 

The Bryan and Sanger instances es- 
pecially describe the non-theatrical pro- 
ducer who appears not primarily in re 
sponse to popular demand, but because 
of the opportunity to spread propaganda. 
Surely having the proverbial ax to grind 
has brought many a small non-theatrical 
company into the field, to function briefly 
with a single subject and then to vanish 
into the limbo of forgotten enterprises. 
One of the strangest examples in my 
memory was the “newsreel” film made 
of the auction of the Russell Sage estate 

in New York in 1920 to combat the 








MOTION PICTURES— 
NOT FOR THEATRES 


By ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS 
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Installment Nineteen of the first de- 


tailed history of non-theatrical films 


tells of the launching of the visual 
education movement twenty years ago 


when schoolmen first banded together 


growing interest in Bolshevism by prov 
ing that large private properties ulti 
mately revert to the people. For that 
matter, Mrs. Madeleine 
Californian writer of juvenile stories who 
filmed the children of various nations 


Brandeis, the 


so pleasantly for many years—she also 
made the once celebrated picture “Not 
One to Spare”’—belonged to the propa- 
gandist class, for it was her avowed 
aim to promote world peace by convince 
ing the American young that they have 
much in common with the rising gener- 
ations in England, France, Italy, Ger- 
many and others—including the Scandi 
navian. Of course, obviously, Mrs. Bran- 
deis was not just a “one-time” producer. 


The Occasionals 


Wuicu brings up the case of the non 
theatrical producers who become active 
after long, irregular periods of hiber- 
nation. The typical person in this group 
has no film office and no regular studio 
or laboratory affiliation. He does his 
producing in time wrested from evenings 
ordinarily spent at home, and as a kind 
of escape from the dull routine of some 
small job in an ordinary business office. 
He scrapes, saves and connives to make 
his dream come true, with all the pa 
tience of a village seamstress planning 
a wanderjahre ; 
has his little season of spiritual fulfil 


and on a given day he 


ment. 

(An interesting case of this fitful sort 
is that of Allen Eaton, a middle-aged 
plain man with a meek manner, long 
employed in the division of exhibits at 
the Russell Sage Foundation in the City 
of New York 
the historic Willamette country in Ore 
gon, where he had been connected with 
a college faculty. In the First World 
War time, it is said, he was a distressed 


He came originally from 


center of violent local criticism for pa- 





Author’s Note — The manifest 
impracticability of reviewing a 
huge mass of research—accumu- 
lated over many years and re- 
quiring more than 20,000 index 
cards to catalogue it — means 
that the Editors of Educational 
Screen have accepted the manu- 
script of this long history mainly 
on faith. In the circumstances, the 
Author assumes full responsibility 
for all statements of fact and ex- 
pressions of opinion herein, at the 
same time that he invites cor- 
rections and emendations for the 
betterment of the record when it 
is published eventually in book 
form. 











to study and promote the new cause, 


cifist opinion. But Eaton was not a \- 
ard. He was courageous enough, suffer- 
ing at the time probably just because he 
held stubbornly t 
at an earlier time when peace was popu 


» convictions 


rorme d 


lar. He had the same consistency, the 
same tenacity of purpose when he set 
out to produce a picture. 

In the summer of 1921 his work at 
the Foundation brought him quite clos¢ 
to the bustling preparations for “Amer- 
ica’s Making’, the pageant to be pre- 
sented a few months later at the 7\st 
Armory in New York. The 


Franklin 


Regiment 
project, conceived by the late 
K. Lane and involving members of thir- 
ty-three immigrant races, was filled witl 
splendid sentiments of world brother 
hood appealing especially to Eaton. His 
own enthusiasm for it was enhanced 
when celebrities hailed the event, the 


press praised it and other cities sought 
to take it over. This time, at least, he 
was on the side of the consensus. He 
conceived that its influence could be 
vastly multiplied 1f it were recorded in 
films, so he ventured part of his savings 
for a cameraman and necessary equip- 
ment to photograph the principal num- 
bers on the program. The result be 
trayed the meagerness of his motion pi 
ture resources, but it was decidedly ef- 
fective in spirit; and a few showings 
later before international groups not only 
returned him his original costs but earned 
him a_ profit 

Daily contacts with art problems at 
the Foundation inspired Eaton with the 
subject of his next picture, a film to 
making a 


show the literal process of 


statue. Careful, soothing approach was 
made to the well known artist, A. Phi- 
mister Proctor, who was then beginning 
work on an equestrian bronze of Theo 
dore Roosevelt. Impressed with the op- 
portunity to render public service, Proc 
tor consented to be photographed at vat 
ious illustrative stages; and once mort 
Eaton picked coins thriftily trom his 
purse to supply the camera part. The 

entitled “The Making of 
Bronze Statue’, was ultimately 
ed from Eaton by the Metropolitan Mu 
seum of Art for its extension educational 


rec ord, 


pure has 


service. 

Eaton’s next adventure was_ inspired 
by the environment of his youth. It was 
ail brought back vividly to him when 
he fell into the company of Ezra Meeker, 
nonagenarian pioneer of the Oregon 
Trail. The old gentleman was then quite 
agog over the James Cruze screen pro- 
duction of Emerson Hough’s story 7): 
Covered Wagon; but he was certain that 


he had a truer narrative which might be 
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executive committee sympathized, and ar 
ranged to approve my story whenever 
their vacillating star even seemed will 
ing to agree with them that the script 
was satisfactory. With that protection 
[ was able to complete my labors, al 
though not to end unappointed visits and 
phone calls from the man who went 
over the Oregon Trail in 1852 and in 





er wit a 1923 had constant afterthoughts and mis 
1 hotel ni \fadison Square. where givings 

id been te irily installed by the However, at last Meeker took the 
Pioneet Hi is about as active as script and went on the road to find the 

ree ant ul 1 oney-bees, but money. Unhappily for him the enthu 
earing the cent mark, he had reacl siasm which had put up the markers did 
ed that stage w e his teeming recol not extend to the making of his pro- 
ections of pe experience had_ be posed epic in celluloid. Somewhat later 
e slightly confused with achievements he left on a more mysterious, grander 

( nl ead and heard trail. That chapter has now been closed 
[ therefore had considerable difficulty and yet, knowing Eaton, I can suppose 
properly distributing redit also te that somehow, somewhere, he will resur- 
Ezra Meeker, veteran of the Oregon Thomas Jeffe Lewis and Clark, Ja rect those pleasant scenes made for him 
Trail, dreamed an epic of the west- Lee, Mar Whitman, John M« by Holbrook mainly in the churchyard 


ward expansion of America which “eure ; 1 - old 


: n an e other noble figures in ot St. Paul's, and convert them to 
was begun but never came to fruition 





e nationa The Pioneers’ his own profit. 

made much more stirring in the films = 
‘I. had sient mat of hic later year ©hapter VI—The Movie Goes to School 
persuading local groups to erect n arkers 
along the old trail; and he was. sur lr IS asking t much of human na convention, for a declaration of his own 
that these same folk would gladly sub ture to expect ioneer to live hat freedom, blasting the amiable opinions of 
scribe sufficient money to produce this moniously with thos o have follow teachers who had found existing pictures 
important historical item ed him. Beit strong individualist he helpful in their classrooms. Addressing 

Faton listened attentively. He decided naturally = di ( crowds; and _ the representatives of the Department of 
that the plan was feasible, and took in rowds, _ findit i1 dissatisfied with Instruction, he asserted that there were 
mediate steps to be prominently in the them as well a reakish in his tastes, not twelve truly educational films on 
intended organization. He knew, how innot long endure his company Che the market. Most of those so termed, he 
ever, that the money-raising could not mighty Daniel Boone was like that. said in effect, merely illustrated some 
be done offhand. and that Meeker hin Whenever the settlers began to pass the phase of industry or advertising. More 
self. who was then about ninety-fout in whicl ( | built in the wilder over, he found the outlook for an in- 
might suddenly die. So he planned a ness. a feeling of ffocation obliged him crease very drab indeed, because, he said, 
sort of motion picture frame of th to move further estward tor relief. But producers who could make no money 
ultimate history. in whi Meeker. the this is thinkir eall f Alfred H from school films, would not provide 
authentic. picturesque mucl publicized Saunders He ile not the mrst to them. 
old pioneer, would start telling the story realize the potentialities of motion pi This violent arrest to kindly feeling 
to an interested typical family group tures in educatior is sure ne of distressed the educators only overnight, 
and then, aiter the historical scenes had the earliest in this country t all at for the next convention day, July 6, 
passed, would be left alone in the arn tention authoritativel t then How they were told by a master pacifier, Will 
chair bv the fire to fall asleep for a fad ! het tranget ibout in ailed H. Hays, that the leading theatrical 
out. This “frame” Eaton personally coul the vision, t 1all lenied that producers and distributors, represented 
pay for; so he proceeded to make it they saw anythir mportant, and drew by himself, would gladly join them, not 
Ll believe that Tohn Holbrook was. the vi only to study the demand for pedagogical 
cameraman vorked with him. At In 1910 Saunders was editing pictures and the way and means of meet- 
a very creditabl ect t turn sed to tilt ing it, but to make available a “hundred 
out to be. I happened to see and admire requently tterly in this mannet million dollars’ worth of facilities” to 
the picture in the Eastert ilm proje ith Tom B« ne, on the editors realize the great educational experi- 
tion room one afternoon without know t the pre ment. 
ing whose it was. and without suspecting iously had 1 te 1 lantern trade If Saunders thus had attained the char- 
that later circumstances were to drav paper in Englai nd Bedding, indulg acter of the bad little boy who spoiled 
me into it ing heavily in 1 nal insult, common! the party, he nevertheless had publicly 

Prominent among those enlisted to ind the bette port in popular feel presented some very proper food for 
form Eaton's parent corporation, called n But Saundet lid not invite sym thought. Perhaps he had not made due 
the Pioneers of Ameri vas George t] He | patience with thos« allowance for the “well-organized visual 
D. Pratt, trustee of the Metropolitan ho, in addition to hearing the truth, education departments maintained — by 
Museum of Art. Pratt had been choset required before they accepted it that they many States” upon which the New York 
partly to assure the preliminary finan might keep a ll ot thet id precon limes editorialized in discussing the situ- 
ing. However. he also was a slow-mo eptions. S t g] e€ was ell in ation about a week later, but he surely 
ing man, and it was the late spring of the vanguat ing the first decade ot had indicated important avenues of in- 
1923 before the Pioneers decided theit the centur he id not appear con vestigation. In 1922, however, as_ the 
course. [The next tmmediate step, they picuously ( ership in tl ensuing limes hinted, there were avenues over 
concluded, Should be to have somebody) ears which many eager feet already had be- 
write a detailed outline of the historical His principal break with the more de gun to pass, for by then the great Amer- 
filling for Eaton’s frame; and throug! liberate educat me in Boston July ican movement for visual education was 
Bill Brotherhood, whose little projection 5, 1922. The anniversary celebration of two or three whole years under way. 
room in the neighborhood of the Sage the birth of American independence was Indeed, the impulses from which that 
Foundation had proved convenient for still echoing then, when he chose this movement grew were older by almost a 


Eaton, I was approached to do the work Country Si | Dav” of the N. E. A. score of years. Saunders himself doubt- 
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less had given force to some as far back 
as the days of his trade paper editorship. 
But there had to be a great many before 
they could overcome the inertia of the 
mass and give the necessary, pervading 
momentum which did not come until 
about 1919. Until the developing individ 
ual factors were present in combination, 
until they had answered the roll-call, so 
to speak, none had much educational sig 
nificance. In other words, discussion of 
whether a picture was or was not fitted 
to a curriculum was merely abstract, as 
long as there was in the school no means 
of showing it, or means even to pro 
cure it for exhibition. At the same time, 
each of those items had a future import- 
ance, and obviously required practical 
development if it was ultimately to serve. 
So there is point in describing them 
here. 

One might trace the educational theory 
backward to the first uses of pictures of 
any sort for illustrative purposes, per 
haps even beyond the medieval service of 
frescoes and mosaics in the great ca- 
thedrals, which were used in those days 
to assist religious instruction. Examples 
are extant in the celebrated “painted 
churches” of Rumania. Less remote, but 
still fairly in the olden time, was the 
instance provided by the Comtesse de 
Genlis, Stephanie-Félicité du Crest de 
Saint-Aubin, French writer and educa 
tor who lived at the turn of the eight 
teenth century into the nineteenth and 
taught history with magic lantern slides. 
Or one may refer to circumstances in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century 
when profusely illustrated magazines 
arose, and elaborate opinions grew around 
the relative functions of pictures and 
their accompanying texts—whether or 
not the illustration should supplement the 
story, should or should not carry the 
reader as part of the continuity, and 
whether or not it should betray the 
plot in advance of perusal. But surely 
that would be driving the search for 
origins much further than need be for 
the practical purposes of this book. 


The Edison Idea 


MANy solitary educators in addition to 
Saunders, may have observed, without 
saying so publicly, that the first films 
ever proposed for classroom use were 
unsuitable because they could not be 
integrated into given curricula as text 
books might be; but that fact was not 
brought strikingly to general attention 
until Thomas A. Edison unwittingly 
made an issue of it by expressing his 
layman’s idea of the place of his kineto 
scope in schools. His fame caused him 
then to be widely quoted, and correspond 
ingly, to be widely answered. This made 
the conclusion common property. Many 
other, lesser persons made more reckless 
claims than he did, but his prominence 
diverted the censure due them, to him- 
self. 

Unhappily, that he was wrong is all 
which has survived concerning his po- 
sition. That he earnestly endeavored, 
with his theatrical motion picture com- 


pany, his precious personal supervision 
and the force of his great name, to sup 
ply American schools with some of the 
first allegedly educational films made 
available, together with projectors with 
which to show them, 1s quite overlooked, 
His expressed opinions, instead of being 
accredited with stirring important, con 
structive discussion, have been condemn 
ed as the reason for most of the exagger 
ated claims for visual education which 
followed. Such disapproval has _ been 
commonest from outraged educators. But 
Edison, unlike most of his critics, did 
more than just talk. From about 1910 
until well into wartime, he produced 
“educational” films steadily—on history, 
natural science and _ physics. George 
Kleine was releasing some of them cer 
tainly as late as 1923, when the tide of 





In a period of pedagogical doubt Dr. 
J. Berg Esenwein had decided courage 
in giving one of the earliest author 
itative endorsements to films as an 
important factor in visual education. 


the visual education movement was al 
ready flowing swiftly. 

It was about 1913 that Edison notice 
ably began, in his interviews, to show 
the extravagances of a fond parent for 
his remarkable invention. Here is one 
such statement printed in the New York 
Dramatic Mirror July 9 of that year; 
“Books will soon be obsolete in the 
schools. Scholars will soon be instructed 
through the eye. It is possible to teach 
every branch of human knowledge with 
the motion picture. Our school system 
will be completely changed in ten years.” 
He continued to utter these convictions 
in various other publications, for a long 
time. In 1916 he predicted that films 
would completely supplant textbooks 
within a decade 

As late as February 1919, a sensational 
expression of his view of the matter ap 
peared in the Educational Film Maga 
sine. There he said: 


“Film teaching will be done with- 


out any books whatsoever. The 
only textbooks needed will be for 
the teacher's. own use. The films 


will serve as guide-posts to the 
teacher in instruction books, not 
the books as guides to the film 
The pupil will learn everything 
there is to learn in every grade, 
from the lowest to the highest. 





The Educational Screen 


The long years now spent ir rar 
ming indigestible knowledge. 
down unwilling young throat 

in examining young minds o1 
jects which they never can 
under the present system 

cut down marvelously I'd 
like to be a boy again when film 
teaching become universal 


Indeed, he dealt conspicuously with the 


matter in Collier’s Weekly toward the 
close of 1924 

One evening in May, 1923, at the Ay 
thors’ Club in New York, Dr. Henn 
Van Dyke ridiculed Edison's statement 
that films could be more effective than 
textbooks, declaring that languag: 1S 
essential to thought, that “you” cannot 
think without language.” But this psy 
chological point, whether it may be sus 
tained or not, was not altogether what 
had aroused the educators; they were 


more indignant at what they felt to bh 
the inventor's implication that the 

would some day supplant the teacher 
Edison apparently had started from the 
premise that learning until then had re 
sided in books. The books, he felt. hac 
limitations requiring the aid of teachers 
to bring out what they contained, 


the picture, being so much like reality, 


understandable through the eve without 
language, would need no particular “third 
party” interpretation 


As tar as | have been able to discover 
Edison offered no such direct deprecation 
of school teachers as has been attributed 
to him; but throughout his much-publi 


+ ] 
onstrates 


cized career he had amply dem 
lge is not 


his belief that useful knowle 
imparted as much as it is gained through 
actual experience—and the film, in his 
estimation, could provide experience vi 
cariously. In his basic viewpoint, that 
knowledge is doing, he might have found 


many eminent educators to agree with 
him: and he would have found, had he 
lived, an even larger number of qualifice 


supporters in that fundamental sense to 
day. 

Considering the instant responsiveness 
of his own active, comprehending mind, 
it is not surprising that Edison attached 
little importance to the fact that knowl 
edge results from more than just seeing 
But literally millions of persons sé fresh 
bids to human understanding every | 
without having either the wit or the 1n 
clination to learn from them. Teachers 
are necessary to direct attention, 1f tot 
nothing else; and they surely have plac: 
in showing those who manifestly need 
such instruction, how to coordinate, re 
flect and apply. The pencil, the pen, th 
textbook, the blackboard (and the peda 
gogical film), all are just instruments 
in the twofold process of making learn 
ing and teaching easier; and each, in 
its place, has a proper function to per 
form 

\s there are dull learners, so_ ther 
are mediocre teachers. There are morte 
mediocre teachers than inspired ones on 
the self-evident basis that exceptional 
persons are in the minority everywhere 
in this world in all the professions. There 
fore, a multiplicity of classroom aids 
should necessarily be of great public bene- 
fit by compensating for unusual teacher 
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and pupil shortcomings. N ould cleve the 1 probably were those swift advances in 
af -} 5 l d nied su vids ror the I I { { terial OTeSS )) d | | : 
teachers p lenied . material progress, represente V the 
aids mean the fuller exerciss ti thei { I et t yet bee! automobile, the tele phone, the incandescent 
rare powers, although it 1s a tact that t | ( the lamp, the motion picture itself, and other 
the person referred t : th v1 that it might at epochal inventions, which threw atten 
teacher” could teach even 1f all the ar t CXC tne! te tne tion on the externals of life. Outward 
were gore — ne contemplation thus predominating, the 


eve became the most constantly used 


Progress With Handicaps o diva’ medium of sense impression. In_ the 


It is because a good t er can bot 7 iy ; : ma s world of education proper, the inevitable 
use gratefully and do without ingeniousl: LEP change and adaptation of method already 
that “educational” pictures, produced fot fe ee iv ehh impended in _ humerous specialized de 
other purposes and obviously not cot . pageen ne he ta ik velopments of the strongly visual prin 
forming closely with school requirements é' , rt : Seah ciples of Pestalozzi and Froebel. Prob- 
were nevertheless employed in classrooms tie ps ably no age since that of Pericles had 
almost from the start of the film industt os a ee r AC RRL He heen more outstandingly visual than this. 
As George Zehrung, himself trained as pg ins ge ae that Why shouldn't the films have flourished ? 
a teacher, said in the National Board of gy will 1, i aid ae eee In 1919, when the American visual 
Review Magazine in 1931, after long ex . Sle see ele ae education movement merged the pre- 
perience with non-theatrical subjects of PE a a = liminary factors and overcame its first 
all sorts, “Many successful experiments st Pail ' ae. lisprove it inertia, films had gained an especial dom- 
have convinced us that it is not so mucl their tedious. « tive tests. The humb inance in the trend through their suc- 
a matter of content as it 1s appropriate er pioneet 1 t 1s so important cessful uses in rehabilitating World War 
application.” In support of this signifi ant a Fe evelopment of edu veterans, and through discussions of 
remark the field noreasin — soneeter ties tional motior tures, are akin to what had been accomplished and learn- 
instances. During — ne World W - ese master scientists, for they have set ed by those educators who had _ served 
period the Y. M a P one reagan . p the likel rie otheses whi Alt on the editorial boards of the Bray “Pic 
used old the merical aS WE SELES SD rth testing. It 1 fact that nearly tograph” and the “Ford Educational 
teach English to foreigners, reels in n Ae . sa a ; a ae . 

: : k eve importa worl gress Weekly The forces were at work also, 
wise intended for that purpose, Just as dideet dutteirecaea ita tanireriio send SPs, : F 
hes atatitvinaly apelied hundreds of ve . eo pi odin pity Ass is already related, to bring about the 
elteeew tudestvial subterts in vocation ; ae — Government's distribution of its embar- 
taining of veterans returned to civil lif ri as ‘ Ba ti tad bi rassing stock of educational films to the 

Occasional stories are told about the 4 ay a aera it a thirty five regional centers. 
resourceful teachers who believed in th ie i a a a The actual launching of the movement 
pedagogical powers of films, and lacking PRR Se SR er EE INES SEA gia may be closely dated as bridging two 
the ideal materials, bent to their service tl ‘a te Se belies years, 1919 and 1920, when several edu- 
any pictures whatever which came to thet rs anes sartsliatinest Seutlinieaiminbel cator groups announced their respective, 
hands. There was that young woman who te tla friend nivaduction. ta Sahect organized intentions to guide it. The first 
had been entrusted with the apparently Pg e nye ditaleed seems to have been the National Acad- 
hopeless task of taming a class of in -_ 1914. when editor of Libtin emy for Visual Instruction, incorporated 
corrigible boys, and brought them to us¢ s he reiterat plea w had at Washington, D. C., October, 1919, 
ful life when all other teachers who had eared in print e vears before, for which proved abortive and quickly died. 
tried it had failed. all | upon oo en lain mplete motior ture projection equip In the City of New York, also in Oc- 
her wonder work, _ astounded — ment in ever I ool, adding tober, 1919, the American Educational 
colleagues Wh the Stor] : + Soe ee ee a ge a aE ae Motion Picture Association was named 
Pa a begun one f the morning oy + - be ra t ee oa ~ as promoting an active study of col- 
Pie eed ei ol = “Mell endl 11_ be t] irge producing lege, university and elementary school 
i Wieaiceat Cited with tad en a gp A par Re dt te Aig # requirements. Allen S. W illiams, direc- 
lalines iil tien: dell akiinke alicia t : ted the various grad tor of the Reptile Study Society, was 
obtained from a nearb theatrical e> fr ‘oe br finisl Ne “9 . president, and A Ws Storey was 
change. During the show she permitted ' provid ( printed le executive secretary. On major investi- 
her difficult pupils to stamp, cheer and be De eae 8 er egy or gating committees were Dolph Eastman, 
yell their partisan reactions. “I reasoned while the 8 howing day editor of Educational Film Magazine; 
the situation this wav.” she said: “The textbooks ¢ ~ ee ae aac Rowland Rogers; J. P. Brand, manag- 
bovs were unmanageable merelv because i for t ) that they ing editor of Reel and Slide; Margaret 
they had so much ene pent up i he tater h they have [. McDonald; Dr. Maxmilian P. E-, 
them. They were like steaming teakettles ne , ; +n fas nd — Groszmann, educational director of the 
with the spouts stopped up. So I gave nted o1 National Association for the Study and 


oy ae: Copettnmty 1 kt Oe oS Education of the Exceptional Child; 


The Visual Education Movement Lloyd Van Doren, chemical department 


steam—and after that I had no trouble 


a, combi, ale. owe : ae pila ak aa of John Hopkins University; H. H. 
Mar thaws the réescurcetul film users ein Meaes . to brine about the Casselman, director of the graphic de- 
in the non-theatrical field been exclusive ndition whi ir. Esenwein Eve partment of the Interchurch World 
ly school teachers. Many a church pastor een in such det $s not ¢ erned Movement; George Zehrung; and T. J. 
has used an ordinary industrial  filn exclusively it tion pictures. Ox Kemper, of the extension organization 
which he could have for the asking, to sionally called byect teaching” it in of the Catholic Church. 
lend ne ee ee ny Ser | knev aT a ae Sea The following month in Chicago, came 
of one who thus screened for his Sabbath naps, chart models, actual specimens : AS a 
iiidihins + teeet eampeere Gnd sits teal sonra eilalias i, ile dene eee the vastly important Society for Visual 
portrayal of its factory process, and the popularity « the film unquestionabl Educational. The New Y ear brought with 
based upon it a really stimulating dis made it the most important accelerating it another Washington incorporation, the 
course on “the warp and woof of life” factor in the movement The actual National Visual Education Association. 


It surely is a grave mistake to dis prings of the vement in America (To be continued) 
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mong Ourselves 


Depariment of Visual Instruction of the National Education Association. 


Conducted by CHARLES F. HOBAN, [R. 
Chairman, Editorial Committee, D.V.I., Washinat 


The Educational Screen 


Notes from and by the 








To the Members of the 
Department of Visual Instruction: 


WANT you to know that the confidence you have 

shown in me by electing me as President of your 
Department for the coming year will be sincerely 
respected. Your action is a commanding challenge for 
me to work cooperatively with all of you to achieve 
our common objective of realizing the full potentiality 
of visual aids as the vitally significant force in education 
we believe they should be. 

W. Gayle Starnes of the University of Kentucky 
and Mrs. Camilla Best of the New Orleans public 
schools and last year’s capable Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Department, were elected by you to serve as 
First and Second Vice-Presidents respectively. It will 
be stimulating to work with them and their wise coun- 
sel based upon long experience in the visual field will 
be depended upon in the conduct of the affairs of the 
Department. 

Your Executive Committee is truly a nationally rep- 
resentative group of visual leaders and is one that you 
can be proud of. U. S. Burt of the Oregon State System 
of Higher Education, Corvallis, Oregon, and Charles 
Milner who is Head of the Bureau of Visual Education 
at the University of North Carolina, begin three year 
terms as elected members of the Committee replacing 
Charles F. Hoban, Jr. and Grace Fisher Ramsey. J. E. 
Hansen as retiring President takes his place as a mem- 
ber of the Committee for one year. Other members of 
the Committee are Edgar Dale and Nelson Greene 
whose terms expire next June, and E. Winifred Craw- 
ford, and F. Dean McClusky whose terms expire in 
1942. The Committee will be completed by a member 
to be elected by each of the Branches of the Depart 
ment in accordance with the provisions of our Con- 
stitution. 

Already I have been impressed with the genuine 
need for a full time employed Executive Secretary for 
the Department. Only with such a continuing officer 
can there be the smooth uninterrupted handling of 
the Department’s affairs necessary for most efficient 
management. With a new group of officers elected each 
year some time must be consumed in learning from the 
experience of others and determining the point from 
which to “carry on’. Last year’s officers, however, 
have been extremely helpful in this transition period 
I spent a whole day with Hansen in July, and the foot- 
high pile of Department correspondence from last year 
which he sent me a few days later was a bit over- 
whelming. A thorough study of this correspondence 
has given me a valuable view of departmental activities. 

A recommendation has been sent to the Executive 
Committee for their appointment of a Secretary-Treas- 


urer, Consideration has been given to the appointments 
that must be made to standing committees and other 
committees that are to function in the interests of the 
Department. At least one person has been doing some 
preliminary worrying about the Department's winter 
meeting in Atlantic City and next summer's meeting. 
In other words, a start has been made during the va 
cation period on the 1940-41 program of the Depart 
ment. 

It is apparent and clear that there are problems to 
be solved and definite jobs to be done by the Depart- 
ment during the coming year. I believe that best re 
sults will come from the efforts of the entire member 
ship. Without attempting to be conclusive or exhaustive 
these questions are submitted for your consideration : 


1. How can we increase the membership of our De 
partment to give it the strength and_ stability it 


? 


deserves: 

2. What action shall be taken by the Department on 
the ‘zonal plan” which was discussed editorially 
in the December 1939 and June 1940 issues of the 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN? At the Milwaukee meet- 
ing a committee report which included the neces- 
sary changes in the Constitution to implement the 
“zonal plan” was accepted for final action at the 
1941 meeting. 


What plans shall be made for the February and 


oe) 


July meetings next year to make these meetings 
most significant and useful? Your suggestions and 
recommendations are needed. 
+. Can we evolve a definite program of action fjor 
this year and for the next several years that will 
guide the Department progressively toward the 
achievement of well defined goals ? 
Shall we seek closer affiliation with the National 


cn 


Education Association ? 

6. Membership in the Department has carried with 
it a subscription to the EDUCATIONAL SCREEN and 
the right to receive “all bulletins or reports pub 
lished by the Department”. What shall be done 
about these other publications? 

The answers that are decided upon by you who art 
the Department of Visual Instruction for these and 
other questions that face us are going to determine the 
kind of Department we are to have and its significance 
to education. Your ideas as individual members should 
be expressed. Your active cooperation and continued 
interest in the affairs of the Department 1s earnestly 
solicited 

Yours respectfully, 
(signed) Paut C. REED 


President, Department of 


Visual Instruction, N. E. A 


Board of Education, Rochester, N.Y. 


———E 
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Resolution at Milwaukee 


Secause only one resolution was presented at the 
annual meeting of the Department at Milwaukec 
July 2, interest focuses upon that resolution. It 
submitted by C. A. Lindstrom of the U. S. Departme 
of Agriculture who had been instructed at a previou 
meeting “to investigate the possibility of securing bette: 
parcel post service on films.”’ The following resolutio: 
was approved as read: 

WHEREAS, the educational motion picture, having 
been proven by exhaustive tests to be one of th 
most effective educational media developed in r 
cent times, is being used by educators to a1 
creasing extent; and 

WHEREAS, film libraries have been established 


throughout the country to serve the needs of edu 
cation by acquiring such films and by sending 
specific films by parcel post to schools at such 
time as the course of study requires the film re 
quested; and 

WHEREAS, this service and thereby the use. of 


films for educational purposes is seriously inter 
New England Film Library 


Association 
JOHN A. F Ox 


First Corps Area 


A NOTHER major step in the organization of school 
film resources has been taken by several institu 


tions in New England through the recent formatio1 


Arr 


of the New England Educational Film Library Associa 
tion. Preliminary meetings of interested school officials 
were held at Dartmouth College on May 25 and at 
Boston University a few days later. The announcement 
of the formation of the Association was made early in 
June. The Board of Directors of the new association 
consists of the following officials: 

R. Haven Falconer, Dartmouth College, Chairmat 
James R. Brewster, Harvard University ; Abraham Kras 
ker, Boston University; John A. Fox, U. S. Army 
(CCC); Donald W. Smith, University of New Hamy 
shire; James A. Mover, Massachusetts Dept. of Edu 
cation. 

For the past several years all the institutions rep 
resented have been operating independent film libraries 
The Association combines all these independent libraries 
into a vast organization of visual resources which wil 
not only be mutually used but which will be at the 
disposal of many other educational institutions of the 
New England States. Membership in the associatiot 
Is open only to non-profit educational institutions it 
New England having a film library from which th 
are willing to rent films which may be listed in 
general consolidated catalogue. There are no dues, reg 
istration fees, or assessments. Applications for men 
bership should be addressed to R. Haven Falcone: 
Director of Audio-Visual Instruction, Dartmouth Col 
lege, Hanover, New Hampshire. 

The cooperative library will supply its films, record 
transcriptions and other teaching aids to any respons 
ible organization or individual on a rental basis. Other 
than the standardized rental charges which will be as 
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fered with by any failure of postal service to 
deliver such parcel post shipments promptly at 
the time required ; 

Now, THEREFORE, Be It REsoLven, that the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Visual Instruction of 
the National Education Association be directed to 
request the Postmaster General of the United 
States of America to issue instructions to Post- 
masters throughout the country to give preferential 
handling to such film shipments to schools so as 
to insure their inclusion in the first delivery after 
receipt in the sending and receiving postoffices. 
Be Ir Reso_tvep Atso that, viewing with appre- 
ciation the special postal rates established on 
books, the Postmaster General be requested to 
establish similar rates for parcel post shipment 
of educational motion pictures. 

Dated July 2, 1940. 

This resolution, representing the will of the Depart- 
ment in a matter which directly affects the effective 
distribution of educational films, should have immediate 
consideration leading to action by the new officers of 


the Department. 


low as possible, there will be no dues or other assess- 

ments. Any or all of the various teaching aids listed 

in the consolidated catalogue may be booked by any 
one of the member libraries. 

The Association will be a boon to the smaller edu- 
cational institutions of New England for many reasons. 
It should make it possible for a rapid and thorough 
extension of visual education throughout the educational 
world of New England. The association, in effect, offers 
the following advantages: 

1. A single, consolidated catalogue of a large list of 

teaching aids. 

2, Uniform rental charges and standardized prac- 
tices. 

3. A clearing house for visual information. 

4. A large library of teaching aids already in exist- 
ence and carefully selected to integrate with New 
England courses of study. 

5. The Association will purchase teaching aids not 
now in its library but which are recommended by 
teachers as being worthwhile additions. 

6. By avoiding duplicate purchases by the member 

libraries, the same amount of money will be spent 

to increase the general library. 

News of developments, evaluations of specific 

aids, and other matters of interest to New Eng- 


~ 


land schools in this general field. 

The use of visual aids in New England schools 
which have studied their potentialities has increased 
several hundred per cent during the past five years. 
The First Corps Area Film Library alone, which serv- 
ices a total of 80 CCC camps and other public institu- 
tions has a weekly circulation of over 300 films and 
film slides. The demands upon this library have grown 
in the space of a single year to a point where the per- 
sonnel of the library has been tripled in order of 
handle the volume and the detail of the service. The 
new combination of film resources in New England 
affords to all who use the service an almost unlimited 


selection of subjects. 
































































OUR GIGANTIC TWENTY-FIRST AN 
Never before has such a library of nggt 
Every kind}e 
. e 
Following are just a fev I 
Abraham Lincoln Count of Monte Cristo ser 
African Holiday Crime of Dr. Crespi or 
a Crusader nq 
pril Romance Czar to Lenin of tt 
Barefoot Boy Dark Sands fot 
— potas a - Dead Men Tell No Tales dC. 
“a efore the ite Man Came Di d Ji 
Robert Donat in DUMAS' Classic Beyond Bengal Don Oui te ey 
The Count of Monte Cristo. ° g me beg eae" - of 
Big Cage Drake the Pirate ile 
A FEW OF OUR FOREIGN LAN- Boy of the Streets Eat 'Em Alive leer 
GUAGE FILMS NOW AVAILABLE: Breakup Europe at War oe 
iad Brides of Sulu . Explorers of the World S01 
Carnival in Flanders Bring ‘Em Back Alive Found Alive of | 
iii it in Piceee Broken Melody Freshman Year of 
The Miracle of Faith Buried Alive Girl of the Limberlost Tu 
= _ Loves of Beethoven Calling of Dan Matthews God's Country and the Man 
Volee 9 Carol of the Mountains Good Fairy Day 
ieensis teams Yesterday ne of Civilization Great Impersonation of 4 
re ar gary warm ome on [Tarzan Harmony Lane Co 
Life of Pasteur County Fair Healer, The Sir 
Marseillaise Counsellor-at-Law Hitler—Beast of Berlin her 0 
Crime and Punishment . 
Groad Wusion A few selections from our four, three and two-reel subjects for school # 
4 REELS: Evolution Our Wild Life Resources 
German France (Color) North Sea Sugar in she Everglades 
The Gisl from the Reeperbahn Sree patioved Calls etna of = Manchukuo JO 
Concert in Tyrol ag eagle gee rat Chemistry With Chine at the Front ' PA 
An Orphan Boy of Vienna 3 REELS: Robinson Crusoe Land of Shalimar ED 
Cobbler Captain of Koepenek The Necro F This is Chine Earthquakes JE 
Making af a King ed “9 ae — Trailing the Jaguar Fingers 7 Thumbs ! 
Emil Und Die Detektive Death Drums of New Guinea 2 REELS: ~ se gama | HE 
. History of Aviation Louis Pasteur Cover to Cover A 
Spanish Rio Roosevelt Puritans of Massachusetts Highway 9 
Le —_— i ee Colony Sea of Strife 
‘ ish from He Cuba Beyond Havana Study in Infant Behavior Cl 
El Heroe De Nacozari Itchy-Scratch ¢ 
Jalisco Hunca Pierde ye ‘ 3: «re a a adhe — Ch 
Los Millones De Chaflan eg 4 a ag India Inca — Cuzo Lifesaving ED 
Dos Mujeres Y Un Don Juan soaker gir ntooary ee Sos Cece, ae 
oe se Hundreds of one-reel pictures on almost every conceivable subj 
The Adventures of Chico SMASH GO RENTAL PRICES! We will not be undersold, thus™mat 
7 EE Ce oe now rent a complete nine-reel program of 16 mm sound filmg $ 
YIDDISH, and ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. YOUR BIG CATALOG 1S N 
28 East Eighth Street, Chicago, Illinois 



































NIRSARY CATALOG IS NOW READY! 
\ 9 FEATURES AND THOUSANDS OF SHORTS, ALSO A 


2Y4MM AND 8MM SILENT SUBJECTS 


| matrical subjects been gathered together under one roof. 
idiertainment subject available. 


fewjr l6mm sound features suitable for schools: 


‘sier Schoolboy 
sier Schoolmaster 
quer the Sea 
of the Crowds 
tion of Life 
dCaptives 
Eyre 
of the Jungle 
ile Court 


en 
rof the Bees 
of the Sea 


of the Sierras 
of the Lake 
Tubbs 


Days of Pompeii 
of the Mohicans 
Commands 
sSing Again 

fer of Introduction 
ool if 
cx} THE STARS 
"| JOHN BARRYMORE 
PAT O'BRIEN 
EDWARD ARNOLD 
JEAN ARTHUR 
HERBERT MARSHALL 
ADOLPHE MENJOU 
JAMES CAGNEY 
ior | CLAUDETTE COLBERT 
CHARLIE McCARTHY 
EDGAR BERGEN 





‘ont 





Life and Loves of Beethoven 
Life Returns 

Little Red Schoolhouse 
Lost in the Stratosphere 
Mad About Music 
Magnificent Obsession 
Make a Wish 

Man's Best Friend 
Marines are Coming 
Matto Grosso 

Men of Ireland 

Mercy Plane 

Mine with the Iron Door 
My Man Godfrey 

My Old Kentucky Home 
My Pal, the King 
Nagana 

Newsboy's Home 

Old Curiosity Shop 
Old Homestead 

Old Louisiana 


THEY INCLUDE y 


VICTOR McLAGLEN 
WILLIAM POWELL 
CAROLE LOMBARD 
ROBERT TAYLOR 
IRENE DUNNE 
MICKEY ROONEY 
DEANNA DURBIN 
CONSTANCE BENNET 
VIRGINIA BRUCE 
MARGARET SULLIVAN 





subj 


* 


husMmade drastic slashes in many rental prices. You can 
ilm§ $5.00 per day—and $10.00 per week on contract. 


N READY. 


SEND 


FOR IT! 


Oliver Twist 

Paradise Isle 

Raw Timber 

Red Salute 

Renfrew of the Royal Mounted 
Road Back 

Romance of the Limberlost 
Samarang 

Secret of Stamboul 

She Shall Have Music 

Skull and Crown 

Sudan 

Sutter's Gold 

Three Kids and a Queen 
Tundra 

W andering Jew 

W edding of Palo 

When Knights Were Bold 
Where the Buffalo Roam 
William Tell 

With Williamson Beneath the Sea 





Scene from Last of the Mohicans. 


CORPORATION 


2402 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, California 
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The Educational Screen 


SCHOOL MADE MOTION PICTURES 


HE ANNUAL “Make Your Own Movies” contest, 

sponsored by the National Association of 4-Star 
Clubs of the National Board of Review of Motion Pic- 
tures, has announced awards for school-made films. 
First prize was received by the Greenwich (Conn. ) 
High School Photoplay Club for its all color film, Our 
Water Supply, which shows how the community 
receives its supply of water and uses it. Honorable men- 
tions were awarded to the Evander Childs High School 
Motion Picture Club of New York City for its pro- 
duction, They All Go to Evander; and to the East Side 
High School Photo Patrons Club, Newark, New Jer- 
sey, for its film, World’s Fair. 

The “Make Your Own Movies” contest closes each 
year on April 15. The contest judges are staff members 
of the Amateur Cinema League who decide on the win- 
ning films and comment on the good and bad points 
of each film submitted. These comments are sent to 
the clubs that have made the films. The first prize is 
a silver engraved cup which is awarded at the annual 
spring conference of the 4-Star Clubs in New York 
City. Schools that are interested in submitting films for 
the 1941 judging should write to Miss Helen A. Cahill, 
Director, 4-Star Clubs, 70th Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

v v 

You Can Make Your Own Movies is the title of a 
series of films which would help any school in the 
production of its own films. The films are 16mm and 
are silent. Each reel deals with a different phase of 
production technique. The four now available are: How 
to Use Your Camera, Common Mistakes and Their 
Correction, Film Editing, and Exposure and Exposure 
Meters. Rental is two dollars per reel for each showing. 
For further information address the Harmon Founda- 
tion, 140 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
California 

Roosevelt High School, Oakland, lists eight films, 
most of them of the activity type: School Activities 
(100 feet); Photography Club (50 feet), the begin- 
L1O Science Class 
students 


ning of a series on student hobbies ; 
(50), showing a Christmas party where 
brought food for a poor family; H10 Social Living 
(50), showing the ways that people walk; Gardening 
Demonstration (50); Students’ Fair Parade (150) 
Clean Up (100), in vicinity of school; Gardening Dem- 
onstration and Red Cross Flower Show (50). Ruth A. 
Wood, biology teacher, is in charge of film production 
at the school. 


Living and Learning in the San Diego Schools, a 
900 foot color film, follows a day’s visit to the schools 
by the parents of four pupils—one each in the primary, 


Conducted by HARDY R. FINCH 
Head of English 

High School, Greenwich, Conn. 

Member Committee on Standards for Motion Pi 
Newspapers of the National Council of Teachers 


intermediate grades, junior high school, and senior high 
school, Ivan A. Booker. Associate 
Research Division of the N.E.A., 


Director of the 
states. 


Think, a bicycle safety film, (700 feet) has been re- 
leased by the Lowell Junior High School, Long Beach, 
Made by boys and girls—ages 11 to 14—the film shows 
all negative situations by means of cartoons. All photo- 
graphed scenes are positive situations. Dr. Helen Rees 
Clifford is the film’s sponsor. (See page 208, May 1940, 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, for a picture of her group in 
action. ) 


Michigan 


A safety film, Safety in the Home, (350 feet) has 
been produced in the Central Junior High School, Mus- 
kegon. A group of students wrote the script. The mother 
and father of one girl in the cast took part in the 
action and permitted the film group to use their home. 
Louise Parrish was the director of the production. 


New Hampshire 


Nine films, showing the activities of the University 
of New Hampshire, have been made by the university 
students, according to Donald W. Smith, General Ex- 
tension Service, Durham, N. H. They are: So You're 
Going to College, depicting typical fraternity life on 
400 feet of color film; Winter's Highlight 
(400) picturing a week end of winter carnival activities 


Carnival, 


in color: skating, skiing, ski-jumping, broadcasting, 
and snow sculpturing; Science Serves the Farmer, 
(400) illustrating the work of the university's agricul- 
cultural experiment station; Way Day Pageant, (800) 
color; A Day at University of New Hampshire Fores- 
try Camp, (800) color; /sle of Shoals, (300) present- 
ing the marine biological laboratories of the university ; 
Horse Show, (800) color; Development of the Town 
Forest in New Hampshire, (200) color; For the State 
and Nation, celebrating the school’s seventy-fifth anni- 
versary with campus scenes and activities on 1200 feet 
of color film. All films are available for loan to organ- 
izations. 


Ohio 


Miller, director of Visual Education at 
Dover High School, has directed a bicycle safety film 
entitled Jack Finds a Way (400 feet). In the film Jack 


is a daredevil bicycle rider. He cripples his little brother, 


Clyde Kk. 


has a serious accident; then he reforms and finds a 
way to make bicycle riding safe for children. The bi- 
cycle court is the solution presented by the picture. 


A 400-foot safety film dealing with the subject of 
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~ These 7 
vital features 






















MARSEILLAISE 


16 mm. SOUND FILM 


8 Reels Rental $20.00 
(Also available on long lease.) 





\ stirring film by Jean Reno ; 
(creator! of GRAND ILLUSION) are 
This French dialogue film witl 
English subtitles is an epic of the 3 
I neh Revolution portraying t . 
fight rf th I | rf Frat = \ ‘ f/ 
against the forces tyranny 
oppression in 1789 It is a fine film as background ft 
better understanding of France’s present plight S} i 
be seen by students as an aid in history, current event 


lasses 


and French language « 
Send for Catalog of Entertainment and Educational Films 


AUDIO-FILM LIBRARIES 
661 Bloomfield Avenue Bloomfield, N. J. 











patrol protection is being completed by the Fourtl 
Street School, Columbus. According to Charles A 
Vance, principal, the film shows organization of thi 


school patrol and encourages the pupils to play sat 


Reports on School-Made Films 


Production of the rural safety film, Life’s Too Shi 


(1 reel, 16mm Kodachrome), by the Senior Class 
Oakvale High School, Oakvale, West Virgini 


THE UTMOST IN A 
invitation to participate in the film production project SOUN D MOTION PICTURE 
on traffic safety conducted by the Bureau of Educational 

Research of Ohio State University and the Highway P R 0 J E C T 0 R 

Education Board. (See EpUCATIONAL SCREEN, June "4+ / 


p. 258. ) 


the direction of Godfrey Elhott, is the result of 


A 19-page mimeographed report on this student 

SE ier mtitin’d “Wa a See je ASSURED FILM PROTECTION — Patented 
made production, entitled “We Make a Movie, adie , : 
Oe a a a tis ae a ls Safety-Trip immediately stops machine. To be 

4. SR bier peo a se eee | found only on this equipment. With Offset 
theta dy aaa ager ene Film Loop that eliminates damaging film 
connection with the project. Steps in the film’s produ pressure and side sway. 


tion are presented, including an informative sectiot STATIONARY SOUND DRUM—Unequalled 
sound quality—no moving parts—No adjust- 
ment necessary for color or black and white. 


“Spira-Draft'"’ FORCED COOLING — in- 


sures greatest lamp economy and safety. 


FLICKERLESS SHUTTER — _ unsurpassed 


on the planning of the film’s contents. Equipment 
materials, outcomes of the project, al d use of the 
are discussed. A brief synopsis of the story and _ re 
production of the scenario (50 scenes complete the 


report. The film shows the hazards to rural student 


transported in school buses and the manner in : . ‘ 
Oakval " lent t al a | | clarity of pictures. Safety shutter for stills. 
JakVaie students went about solving their satety 

lems. FILM REVERSE—Pressing one lever reverses 


film for reviewing. No rethreading necessary. 


EASY ACCESSIBILITY — to spotlessly clean 


all working parts. No special tools required. 


MULTIPLE USE — For classroom, auditor- 
a a ium, dances, outdoor events — with inter- 
changeable units that mean Greater Economy 
and Widest Utility. 


In no other equipment regardless 
of price can all of these advance 
features be found. Write today 
for complete description of these 


Cd and other features. 


report, which unfortunately is no longer availabl y ICTOR 


distribution by the school. However, copies of the : ~ 
| by the. school. However, copies of the "AA MIM ATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


port, may be obtained by the first persons who send 


requests to me with return postage. Dept. D-1, Davenport, lowa 


A limited number of copies of the booklet are avail 
able for 50c each, from Godfrey Elliott, Principal. Oal 
vale Schools, Oakvale. W. Va. 


+ + + + HF F 


A thirty-eight page booklet describing the making of 
a school film, The Lady of the Lake. has been receive 
by your editor. Its title is “Living Literature, a Pr 
ject in Motivated Education.’ Costs, procedures, stu 
dent and adult reactions to the film—all are included 
in its pages. The J. C. Murphy Junior High School 


Atlanta, Georgia, is responsible for this informatiy 
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The SPiterature in Visual Onstruction 


A Monthly Digest 


Teacher-Training 


A Study of the Status of Visual Educa- 
tion Courses in Teacher-Training In- 
stitutions — E. Winifred Crawford, 
Montclair, N. J.—Secondary Educa 
tion 9:161-70. May, 1940 


A questionnaire was sent to 150 in 
stitutions which prepare secondary-school 
teachers by a subcommittee on 
tional films of the General 
on Motion Pictures, Department of Sec 
onary Education, N.E.A. Of the 76 re 
turns, 42 colleges reported offering 92 
courses. The other 34 indicated no offer 


educa 
Committee 


ings. Most of these courses are new to 
the college curriculum. It is usually called 
Visual Education, but terminology varies. 
Many were during the 
academic year, one half being given in 
summer and one-sixth in extension. Al 
most all were sponsored by the education 
department. 


given regular 


Teachers of these courses held either 
masters’ degrees or doctors’ degrees. 
First in order of frequency for rank 
was the title of professor, then associate 
and assistant professors. Most professors 
were in the education department, a few 
being from the science and social studies 
departments. 

One-half of the institutions had an 
especially equipped room for visual edu 
cation. Less than one-fourth had an equip- 
ped laboratory for students. Most courses 
had access to a darkroom for photo 
graphic work. 

From these and other statements found 
in the replies, the investigator makes 
some valuable suggestions: a) that in 
stitutions training 
teachers give at least one course on the 


secondary school 


use of audio-visual aids; b) that sucl 
a course be required of all graduates; c) 
that laboratory facilities be provided; d) 
that more systematic work in motion pic 
ture appreciation be taught; d)_ that 
more attention be given to research in 
the use of films and radio; f) that stu 
dent teachers and their professors make 
use of audio-visual aids in their teach 
ing; g) that educational films be made 
at teacher-training institutions; h) that 
institutions serve as a clearing house of 
information for teachers; i) that such 
institutions as need to, establish a visual 
aids library; and j) that there be great 
institutions and 


er cor yperatic m between 


visual education groups. 


Opportunities for the Preparation of 
Teachers in the Use of Visual Aids 
in Instruction—Katherine M. 
and Florence E. Reynolds. 
No. 89. U. S. Office of 
Federal 


Cook 
Pamphlet 
Education, 
Security Agency, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 1940. 5c (For sale by the 

Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 

ington, D.C.) 
Teacher-Education—W. Gayle Starnes 


The Phi Delta 
May, 1940. 


Kappan, 22 :427-29 


A summary of the trends in teach 
a) that 
regular 


er-training with recommendations ; 


courses be given during the 


school summer; b) 


graduate school of education should give 


year, not only in 
opportunity for training for leadership; 
c) the use of audio-visual aids in other 
courses at college should supplement the 
general course; d) extension courses 
should be offered; e) 
national conferences on audio-visual aids 


local, state and 
should be encouraged for promotional 
work; f) in-service training may be of 
fered by local directors through demon 
strations, conferences, courses and bul 
(See also Jan. 1938 [ 


letins. issue ol 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. ) 


Photography and Film 
Production 
The Production of 16mm. Motion Pic- 
ture Films—C. Harold Stone, W. L. 
Valentine and Walter Miles—Psycho 
Bulletin, 37:29-59 Reprint 
Publications Office, 
University, Columbus, O. 


logical 
available from 
Ohio State 
1 
20J0C. 
This report was prepared under the 
auspices of the Committee on-the Use 
of Motion Record 


ing Devices of the American Psychologi 


Pictures and Sound 


cal Association. 

\ summary of information needed for 
the production of 16mm. films includes 
discussion of the camera, lens equipment, 
film, camera operation, exposure, focus 
ing, lighting, etc. A research film, in 
which actual situations are photographed 
indiscriminately, must be clearly dis 
tinguished from an instructional film in 
which much planning has been done to 
make clear the meaning and significance 
of research. Pre-planning, editing, splic- 
ing, titling techniques are described. 

A review of errors in the 
production of films is then given. The 


common 
method of producing sound on film is 
described. \ good lesson in consumer 
education is the section, “How to Test a 
Used Acknowledgment has 
been given for the advice of many lead- 


Camera.” 


ers in visual education. 


Future Farmers in the Movies—Agri- 
cultural Educational Magazine, 12 :137, 
January, 1940 

A film based on the novel, “The 

Green Hand” by Paul W. Chapman, Dean 

of the Agricultural College in Athens, 





Conducted by Etta Schneider 


Georgia is nearly completed. It is being 
produced by the Agricultural Founda- 
tional of Sears, Roebuck and Co. to be 
shown in every county in the South, and 
other 
Its purpose is to encourag 
and to further promote the 


possibly sections of the nation 
youth 


uture Farm- 


e farm 
is 
E 
ers of America and vocational education 


in agriculture. 


Photography: Its Value in the Curricu- 
lum—Worthington Prince, Vacaville 


Union High School, California - 
Sterra Educational News, June, 1940 
D. 38 


school Students 


A course for high 
in photography should include such un 


derstandings and skills as: the taking. 


developing, printing and enlarging of 
a picture; the construction, operation 
and care of cameras and other equip 
ment; the fundamentals of simple optics; 


mixing of chemicals; simple chemical ré 


actions; preparation of simple equip 


ment; and desire to work out problems 
of photography. These skills are closely 


allied with other phases of science tear 


ing. 

\dditional values to be achieved by a 
course in photography are an_ unde 
standing of art principles involved in 
composition, lighting, mounting and dis 


ability tO wse pic 
hy! hil 


tures to des ribe social problems; a it 


playing prints; the 


to evaluate pictures appearing in press 
and advertising photography; the 

pictures for school-community rel 
and for the preparation of visual aids 


to serve teachers throughout the scl 


Evaluation 


Report on Classroom Films 
Sullivan, N.Y.C. teacher, chairman of 
Committee on Classroom Film 

Education, N. FE. A 

Seconda Education. 9-171-80 \f 

1940 


Concise reviews of 44 new educa 


of Secondary 


tional film releases, including free, ren 
tal and purchase films. Each review rep 
resents the consensus of opinion of the 
reviewing committee, which meets twice 


N.Y.( Criteria for evalua 


tion are not given, but it appears from 


monthly in 


the comments thet the re 


make suggestions for improvement ot 
films not acceptable in their present torm 
Although other reviewers may not al 


judgments, 


ways agree with all of the 
this service should be very helpful in 


weeding out the undesirable, especially 


those films which are technicaily and 
education. 
Helen 
Fisher 


William 


in principle unsatisfactory for 
On the reviewing committee are 
Wendell Brown, 

Donald A. Eldridge, 


Eagle, Grace 


Ramsey, 


























ee 
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PROJECTOR 





RCA 16 mm. SOUND FILM 





10% to 20% more brilliant pictures 
Finer Sound 
Unmatched Simplicity 


PUTS MORE 








Designed by makers of RCA Photophone Equipment, used by film producers and 


exhibitors, 


this projector employs either 


750 or 1000 watt lamps — has under- 


writers’ approval with both! In all, it’s better 16 ways—yet priced with the lowest 


OSTING no more than an ordinary 
projector, the RCA Sound Film 
Projector makes lessons sparkle with 
new life and color—because it provides 
the finest in pictures and sound. Over- 
size reflector, condenser and objective 
lens make possible 10% to 20% greater 
screen illumination. Film take-up equal- 
izerand splendid electrodynamic speaker 
are responsible for finer sound. Words 
and music are clear as a bell at either 
high or low volume. 
Extremely versatile, the RCA Sound 
Film Projector can be used with micro- 
phone or record player attachment. And 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA Tubes in their sound equipment 


a 





Audio Visual Service + Educational Dept., RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 
A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 












its light weight means real convenience. 
Case handle is placed so you can carry 
it like a suitcase. 

Operating either with 750 or 1000 
watt lamps—both of which have under- 
writers’ approval—this projector may be 
run by anyone. Threading line cast on 
projection block makes threading ex- 
tremely simple. All size films are re- 
wound by motor—quickly. Cleaning and 
adjusting are easy, even for the most 
inexperienced. Compare this projector's 
features with those offered by any other. 
You'll agree—ere is your best buy! For 
full details mail coupon. 

























BETTER 










6 WAYS! 






1. Better sound reproduction 

2. Better, more brilliant projection 
3. Better, simpler threading 

4. Better and more efficient cooling 
5. Better take-up and rewind 

6. Better equalization 

7. Better operating ease 

8. Better input performance 

9. Better convenience 
10. Better framing 
11. Better tone 
12. Better accessibility 
13. Better versatility 
14. Better lubrication 

15. Better lamp service 

16. Better portability 


Educational Department (E-9) 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc, 

Camden, New Jersey. 

Please send me complete information con- 
cerning the RCA 16 mm. Sound Film Pro- 
jector. 


LY) 


Name 





School 








Address alii 
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M. Devonald, Herbert S. Walsh, Arthur 
Graef, and the 


R. Houtz, Hazel C. 


chairman, Joseph V. Sullivan. 


Television and Sound 


Television in Education—Gilbert Seld 
es, Columbia Broadcasting System 
Education, 60:653 June, 1940 

This may be the first article in a 
new classification for our files—that ot 
educational telecasting. Mr. Seldes states 
that this extension of sight and sound 
will probaby improve upon what movies 
and radio have already started, but it 
will not revolutionize education. He con 
cedes the value of creatively made sound 
films of the documentary type, as well 
as that of radio broadcasting where the 
artful use of words can make visualiza 
tion unnecessary. But he recognizes some 
need for combining images with broad 
casting of certain types of experiences. 

The element most persistent in television 

will be the sense of actuality. 

Sound Recording Equipment for 
Schools; Central Sound Systems for 
Schools—Reports by The Committee 
on Scientific Aids to Learning, 41 
East 42nd Street, New York City, 
Irvin Stewart, Director, April 1940. 
Single copies free to school teachers 
and administrators upon request. 

The Foreword of Sound Recording 

Equipment for Schools states that this 
report (prepared by Professor Karl S. 
Van Dyke of Wesleyan University) is 
not concerned with the ways in which 
the pedagogical value of recording equip- 
ment can be established or improved, 
but with pointing out to schools what 
the recording art has now ready for their 
use, and with helping school administrat- 
ors to select the equipment best suited 
for their particular purposes. The cost 
of equipment, its applications and inher- 
ent limitations and the difficulties of op- 
eration are considered. Suggestions are 
offered also as to possible trends for fu 
ture development and applications. 

The first chapter, “The Functions of 
Central Sound Systems in Schools,” of 
the second report, Central Sound Sys 
tems for Schools, was written by Paul 
C. Reed, Director of Visual and Radio 
Education of Rochester, New York, pub- 
lic schools, and suggests some of the 
advantages and disadvantages of using 
a central sound system. The remainder 
of the report, prepared by Professor W. 
M. Hall of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, describes the facilities pro- 
vided by sound systems, discusses the 
technical aspects and 
sample specifications. 


Periodicals 
Audio-Visual Aids Number—TJhe Phi 
Delta Kappan. 22: May, 1940 25« 

The reader is referred directly to 
this bulletin, for stimulating articles on 
distribution, teacher-training and class 


suggests some 


room use, as well as a summary of re 
search to date. Special editors for the 
May issue were: Edgar Dale, F. Dean 
McClusky and W. Gayle Starnes 


Sight and Sound, vol. 9, Summer, 1940 
Examine a copy of this periodical 
for a glimpse of visual education in a 
war-torn world. An advertisement for 
a film projector announces, “Of special 
interest to those in charge of evacuated 
children: The Kodascope can be used 
as readily for entertainment as for in 
struction. > 
Here is how motion pictures are being 
urged for use in the British national 
crisis: The Ministry of Information 
Films Division may set up a central film 
library which will act as the pool of films 
distribution 
Mobile vans will 
put on in villages and elsewhere a sin- 


non-theatrical 
will be supplied. 


from which 


gle feature programme in which the sup 
porting material will be war-effort films 
. . In addition to the purely propaganda 
films from the Ministry of Informa 
tion and other government departments, 
educational films will also be included 
Should the scheme come into opet 
ation, it can only be hoped that at least 
the educational side is not allowed to laps« 
(p.19) 
\ special educational campaign was 
undertaken last March by the 
Film Institute at the 


Board of Education and financed by 


after the war. 


British 


suggestion of the 


grant from the Sunday 
Fund of the 


Cinematograph 
Privy Council. The fou 
organizers were able to visit all the di 
rectors and many of the projector owning 
schools in their areas. They gave a num 
demonstrations to members of 
Committees who had 
seen an educational film before and had 


ber of 
Education never 
never realized its potentialities, to teach 
ers to explain the method and technique 
of using films, while they also managed 
to visit a number of training colleges, 
most of whom strangely enough mak« 
no attempt to use films... 
in Production’, by 


(p.20) 
“Crisis William 
Hunter, is a forceful summary of th 
educational film sources in England, with 
proposals for production in l6mm. Spe 
cial attention should be given to “class 
based on the course of 


room films”, 


study and adapted to different grad 


levels. An exchange of services with 
other educational film producers would 
make possible an authentic library of 


films dealing with foreign lands. The 
author also proposes a film editing pro 
ject of existing materials now only part 


ly educational. 


Building America—Society for Curri 
ulum Study. 


Building America is a series of pi 


torial unit studies on modern American 
problems designed primarily for high 
school students. Since its first issue 


40) studies have been published each 


of which discusses one problem that is 
crucial to America. Eight more units will 
be published during the current academi 
vear. The first entitled We 
will discuss the problem of immigration, 
both historically and in the light of the 
current domestic and foreign situation 


Americans 


The Society for Curriculum Study has 
just signed a contract with the Americana 
Corporation of 2 West 45th Street, New 


The Educational Screen 


York City, publishers of the E bedi 
Americana, to handle the sale of Building 
America to the schools, colleges. national 
organizations, and the general public. Thy 
policy and content of the publication wil] 
continue to be directed bv the Editorial 
Board Ot Building 

Requests for the list of 41 already pub 
lished units and of those to be issued dur 
ing the school year of 1940-41, togethe: 
with a schedule of prices may be secured 


{merica 


through the Americana Corporation. Sin 
gle subscriptions for the current year 


(eight units) are $2.00 


Book Review 


Film and Radio as Educational Media 
|. A. Lauwerys, University of 


n 
on- 


don, England—l157pp. mimeo. 1940 


Limited distribution. 


When Mr. Lauwerys was brought to 


1 


the United States by the General Edu 
cation Board to evaluate the use of films 
science tea 


a non-Amer 


and radio in secondary 
the reason was given that 


ican could bring a new, fresh perspe 
tive to the evaluation process. This has 
certainly been demonstrated in thi ) 
densed version of his report, recentl 


circulated among visual education work- 
ers. Not only does Mr. Lauwerys pro 
vide a new point of view for the teacl 
ing of science, but he has clothed the 
field of audio-visual education in a new 
garment—so new as to bring it up to 
tomorrow's headlines ! 
The report has two parts: an inti 


duction which discusses the relation of 


communication devices to man and so 
ciety and the relation of science to so 
ciety; and a recapitulation of the ad 
vantages and limitations of radio and 
films for education. The first part of 
the volume is. stimulating, direct and 
most vital. In fact, it provides a soun 
philosophi al. psychologi il and scien 
tific basis for determining the goals 
and values which films and radio might 
aid in developing. In his preta M 
Lauwerys explains, “ the an 

of space devoted to the introduction may 
cause surprise. I felt bound to give this 
rather full account so as to make clear 
what my general aims are, and in ordet 
to guard myself against two sible 
charges. The first , that I am m 


clined to overestimate the educational 1m 


portance of the subject-area science ) 
with which I am most familiar, the other 
that | am suggesting the use of the edu 
cational system for propaganda pu! 
poses.” 

The introduction describes the relation 


1 


of motion pictures and radio as modern 
communication devices to culture, gov 
ernment, propaganda and education. The 
author draws from some of the outstand 
ing social scientists and philosophers ol 
ancient and modern times. He also uses 


the current World War and the rise ot 


totalitarianism to strengthen his argu 
ment for freedom of inquiry and thought 
Visual aids specialists, long concerned 


with the problem of rental vs. purchase, 
sound ys. silent, motion picture vs. still 
picture and the like will never have the 
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The history of the first world struggle explained in detail, 
from Bismarck’s formation of the Triple Alliance to the 
treaties of Versailles, St. Germaine, Neuilly, Trianon and 
Lausanne. A film which, clarifying the events culminating 
in the Paris Conference of 1919, helps the student under 
stand the history of today. Authentic motion pictures of 
such world figures as King Edward VII, Franz Josef, Wil- 





a 52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 





The Motion Picture “Feature” 
(Concluded from page 278) 


Nature Study—A\rticles on snow and on cattle. 

Science—Articles on water and on fire. 

Sewing—-An article on the hoop skirt worn by _ the 
heroine. 

Topics for character study and human relationships 

Topics for composition, English, research, units of ac 
tivity. 

Suggestions for Arts and Crafts. 

Material for spelling and vocabulary building 

Detailed film study. 

Material for Art Appreciation. 

List of songs appropriate to the film 

Philately—A list of appropriate stamps. 

Literature—A list of good books to read. 

Bibliography—A_ good list for further study and re 

search. 

A graph illustrating the action. 

These are the contents of but a few of the pictures 
that the author has prepared. The contents indicate 
conclusively the great educational value of feature films 
carefully selected for classroom use. The entire stud 
guide may be used as a unit of work for the term. Short 
units may be used for a part of the term if time does 
not permit the use of the entire guide. Suggestions 
for procedure, methodology and classroom techniques 
are featured in each guide. 

A properly made study guide shows the educational 
value of feature films and is actually a course of study 1 
miniature. It correlates the feature film with all school 
subjects, supplies excellent supplementary reading ma 
terial, is an aid to oral and written composition, to spell 
ing enrichment and vocabulary building. It encourages 
independent research, and furnishes fine opportunities 
for the study of character and human relationships 

The author knows from experience that any teachet 
with the aid of one of these guides will find a full lengt! 
feature film of absorbing interest to the pupils and 
source of splendid material for classroom use. The tea 
ture film may now be added to the long list of good 
visual aids, 


q An Omportant Vew Sound Classrtoom Film 


THE CAUSES AND IMMEDIATE EFFECTS OF THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


ALSO AVAILABLE 
TERRITORIAL EXPANSION OF THE UNITED 
TERRITORIAL POSSESSIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Now in use in schools and universities throughout the country and widely recommended by 
educators, these two films show the territorial growth of the United States from colonial infancy 
to modern times. Covering territorial acquisitions and boundary disputes in detail by means 
of motion pictures and animated maps, they are daily proving their value in the classroom. 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE WRITE TO 


| INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC PICTURES 
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ner 


liam II, Winston Churchill and Woodrow Wilson. Actual 
scenes of such events as the Russian and German revolu- | 
tions, the British blockade, the signing of the Versailles 
Treaty. Animated maps clarify and explain various treaties 
and alliances. Special attention is given to the entrance 
of the United States into the war and the role played 
by President Wilson. 


STATES FROM 1783 TO 1853 








NEW YORK, NEW YORK _f 








Here it is! 


The greatest feature for schools 
ever released in 16mm. 


SABU in 
“ELEPHANT BOY” 


Based on Rudyard Kipling’s story— 
“Toomai of the Elephants” 
No prior approval necessary for booking. 


Send for our list of this and other 
great school pictures. 


SWANK MOTION PICTURES 


L. P. Swank 
St. Louis, Mo. 


P. Ray Swank 
5861 Plymouth 

















SELECTED 






FOR obHOOLG 


EDUCATION - ENTERTAINMENT 


An Outstanding Group of Educational 
and Entertainment Subjects. These Pic- 








WRITE NOW 

FOR LATEST 

ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG 


500 FILMS 


tures Have Been Selected Because of 
Their Special Suitability for Schools. 


ARROW FILM SERVICE 


>16 um sound FliMs» 
1600 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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The Educational Screen 


On and for the Classroom 


Conducted by WILBER EMMERT 


State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


Kodachrome Slides and Movies for Instruction and Publicity 


UE TO the increased popularity and effectiveness 

of Kodachrome pictures, the acquisition of cameras 

and equipment by the institution for photographic 
work, and the allotment of monies for that purpose, 
the State Teachers College at Indiana, Pennsylvania 
has embarked upon an extensive program of color 
photography for both publicity purposes and for class- 
room instruction, using the 16mm Kodachrome for 
motion pictures and the wider sizes of Kodachrome for 
2” x 2” slide transparencies. 

To date virtually all the color motion pictures have 
been taken to “document” scenes, events, and activities 
about the College; or concerned with projects originat- 
ing from the College which the students have par- 
ticipated. The general purposes being: publicity, the 
fostering of better school-community relations, and en- 
tertainment. Future plans contemplate the production 
of this type of motion picture only, with the same gen- 
eral purposes in mind. While there are many excellent 


AMAZING PERFORMANCE 


and ease of operation 


give preferred recognition to 
HOLMES ¢seiunw PROJECTORS 


Illustrated is the Holmes 16mm all-sprocket, all 
ball-bearing, shaft driven machine, with complete 
sound equipment set up ready to run. Equipped 
with Holmes super lenses with double sized aper- 
ture opening, the finest definition and perfect, 
sharp, flat image are ob- 
tained — all on the 
screen. 

Dynamic speaker with 
Fidelity Amplifier insure 
superior sound reproduc- 
tion and absolute volume | 
control. 





Write for 
Catalog, 
Prices an 
nearest 
Dealer. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR 
COMPANY 





1813 Orchard Street 
CHICAGO 





16mm Portable, 
Mazdaor Arc Lamp 


4) 35 mm Portable, 
LA Mazdaor Arc Lamp. 


My, 





35 mm Imperial 


w » for Auditoriums. 
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teaching bits in the various films produced, no instruc- 
tional film has been made, and none is contemplated. 
The consensus of opinion at the school on this matter 
is that the numerous problems inherent in the pro- 
duction of such a film, and the responsibilities entailed 
in its use, place such a film project outside the province 
of the institution. 

direct contrast, practically all the 2” x 2” Koda- 
chrome transparencies have been taken for specific 
classroom use in the various departments of the College. 
This policy is to be followed for future productions 


Equipment for Color Photography 

The equipment available at the college for color pho- 
tographic work consists at the present of a 16mm mag- 
azine motion picture camera equipped with an f-1.9 
lens, supplemented by filters, a telephoto lens, photo- 
floods, and a Cine-Kodak Tripod for making motion 
pictures ; a Kodak Bantam Special, f-2.0 lens, a Kodak 
Retina II, f-2.0 lens, and a miniature-Kodachrome 
adapter for the Recomar 33, for the miniature work 
in producing the 2” x 2” Kodachrome slides. A Mendel- 
shon flash gun or the photo-flood lights make it possible 
to take interiors in color. A \Veston exposure meter 
is used for correct exposures, and a tripod is generally 
steadiness and composition for both the 
still pictures. A film titler, and 


employed for 
motion pictures and the 
a viewer-splicer facilitates the editing work of the mo 


tion picture Ss, 


Publicity Through Color Movies 
From September 1939 to August 1940 five 400-ft. 
‘document’ 


reels of color movies were produced to 


and activities of the College foi 


and portray the events 
that school year. Starting with registration day in Sep 
tember, then continuing on throughout the school term. 
the typical scenes and outstanding events of the school 
year were photographed. his included selected scenes 
from the football season, the work of the college mat 

ing band, the orchestra, the dramatic groups, the radio 
workshop, education conferences, fraternities, sororities, 


regular Health Education activities such as_ hockey, 
archery, softball, goal-hi, horseshoes, tennis, badminton, 
etc.; the winter sports of skating, skiing, tobaggoning, 


hiking, etc typical classrooms : spring sports of tennis. 


baseball, etc.; picnics, outings, spring festivals, and 
winding up the regular school term with Alumni Day 
and Commencement exercises, Likewise the events of 
the summer sessions were recorded in Kodachrome 
motion pictures, making for the year a total of 2000 


feet of film. This material has been carefully edited so 
that each one or two reels tells a more or less com 
pleted story, while the whole group can be used to 














a 




















September, 1940 


portray “A Color Movie Annual of S. T. C. Indiana, 
Pa.” 
On September 11, 


Freshmen 


1940, this film was shown to the 


who registered at the college that day for 
the ensuing school term. The purpose being to acquaint 
the incoming students with the type of things to an 
ticipate during the school term, and to “sell” the school 
and its program to the Freshmen, The film was used 
(as far as it had been developed) throughout the sprit 

of the year before P.T.A. organizations, Alumni group 

athletic associations, and civic clubs, (frankly ) to ‘“‘sell’’ 
the institution to the people of the college service area 
From comments, expressions and reactions, it appears 
strong 


that the color motion picture is a ¢ communit 


relations medium. 


Field Course in Geography 

Kor the past four years a special three semester-hout 
field course in geography has been offered each sum 
mer in order to bring students into immediate con 
tact with problems of geographic significance. In 1937 
a 2500-mile field trip was made through New England 
One 400-ft reel of 
1938, a 


Canada. ILoda 
trip. In 


through the American Southland provided field ex 


and south-eastern 


chrome recorded the $500-mile trip 


periences for the course. In addition to the 800-ft 
Kodachrome motion picture record, 200 IKodachrom« 
2” x 2” slides of geographic significance were made 
In 1939 the geographers journeyed over 10,000 miles 
on the round trip through the West, visiting Grand 


soulder Dam, and travelling along the Pa 


Canyon, 


cific Coast from Los Angeles to Victoria, British Co 
lumbia. A 1200-ft Kodachrome motion picture film 
and 500 2” x 2” Kodachrome slides were made of that 


journey. 
In the summer of 1940 the geographers sailed th« 
crossed 


Spanish Main, went through the Panama Canal, 


the equator, and journeyed as far south as southern 
Chile. The group left New York City July 20 and re 
turned to that city August 29. Field trips ashore were 


Mollendo, 


group travelled 


made at Cristobal, Balboa, Guayquil, Callao, 
and Antofogasta. From Valparaiso the 
to Santiago, where eight days were spent studying th 
geography of the Chilean valleys and learning the South 
American way of life. A special trip of Havana and 
environs constituted the last geography “lesson” bi 


New York. 1600 


leet of 16mm motion pictures and 700 slides constitute 


fore returning to \pproximately 
the color photographic record of this field course trip 

While the motion pictures thus produced are highly 
educational and enlightening, they are travelogues 
rather than instructional films, They have been used to 
good effect by the various students who were on th 


P.T.A. and club 


ommunities. Likewise t 


trips, in their classes and at 
ings in 


meet 


he 11) 


their teaching 
structor who conducted the course has found extensive 
use for the films 
work, in P.T.A. 
with community clubs and civic organizations. Hence 
the publicity value to the institution ranks high in the 
sum total of the outcomes from their use. 


in his college classes, for institute 


meetings, with alumni groups, and 


even though 
they were taken from the geographer’s point of view 
and contain significant geographic implications 

Ihe Kodachrome slides on the other hand. find theit 
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WALTER. 0. GUTLOHN, Inc. [ 


Presents 


A DISTINGUISHED CONTRIBUTION 
to Your 1940-41 Motion Picture Programs 


Now available in 16 MM. Sound Film 


The Private Life of HENRY VIII 


with Charles Laughton, Robert Donat, Binnie 
Barnes, Elsa Lanchester, Merle Oberon and 
Wendy Barrie 











CATHERINE THE GREAT 
with Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., Elizabeth Berg- 


ner and Flora Robson 


THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL 
with Leslie Howard and Merle Oberon 


ELEPHANT BOY 
with Sabu, based on “Toomai of the Ele- 
phants” by Rudyard Kipling. 


ot. 
s 


REMBRANDT 
with Charles Laughton, Gertrude Lawrence 
and Elsa Lanchester 


=, 
. 


THE GHOST GOES WEST 


by Robert E. Sherwood, author of “Abraham 
Lincoln in Illinois”, with Robert Donat, Jean 
Parker, Eugene Pallette. 


af, 
SP 


THINGS TO COME 


H. G. Wells fantasy of the year 2036 with 
Raymond Massey, Ralph Richardson, Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke and cast of 20,000 


a 
oa) 


SANDERS OF THE RIVER 
with Paul Robeson 


SPOT BOOKINGS $17.50 
CONTRACT BOOKINGS $15.00 











Send for catalog of over 1500 Educational 
and Entertainment subjects — for rent or sale. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


35 West 45th Street Dept. E-9 New York, N. Y. 
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VICTORIA HOPPER, JOHN LODER 


“Lorna Doone’ 


Blackmore's classic tale of ro- 
mance, villainy and adventure in 
17th century England, now avail- 
able on 16mm. sound film. Run- 
ning time, 88, minutes. One day 
rental, $10.00. 


Colorado Sprinas, 


in 
a 





Write for our 240 page catalog! 
Dept. ES-1 


EASTIN FILM 


Davenport, 


Colorado lowa 








PROOF OF THE PICTURE 
IS IN ITS PROJECTION 


A good slide film or motion picture demands proper 
projection. And proper projection demands a good 
lamp. The Radiant Lamp Corporation specializes in 
concentrated filament lamps for exacting purposes 

makes more projection lamps than any other kind. 
Radiant standard equipment on many leading 
machines—gives brilliant, economical performance. 
Plan for replacement now—see your dealer today 
and ask for Radiant, the Precision Projection Lamp. 


FREE: Lamp Guide, giving explicit lamp require- 

ments for virtually every projector in current use. 

Expert consultation on specific projection problems. 
There is no charge or obligation. 


BADIANY LAMP 


Dept. 5 Newark, New Jersey 








MANSE PRESENTS A GREAT NEW 


Rental films include 
OF THE MOHICANS (with Randolph Scott) 


LINE-UP OF 
16 mm SOUND FEATURES 
ELEPHANT BOY 


Kipling) AST 
CALL OF THE 


WILDERNESS (nature film), TEX RIDES WITH THE BOY 
SCOUTS (with Tex Ritter), Bobby Breen in MAKE A WISH 
Shirley Temple 2 reel comedies, and many others 


1521 DANA AVE. 


—Send for new free catalogue— 


MANSE FILM LIBRARY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 


TYPEWRITER SLIDES 
For Screen Projection 
USE RADIO MATS 


on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc. 


1819 Broadway, Dept. V, New York City 


Radio -MAT 


TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 
50 RADIO-MATS $1.50 
White, Amber or Green. 
Accept no substitute. 














GOOD USED SOUND PROJECTORS 
DEMONSTRATORS 


Amprosound Mode! ''N" Formerly $435.50 Now $250.00 C 


Amprosound Mode! ''UB"' F 
Filmosound Model 138-C For 


FISHER BUILDING 


365.00 Now 235.00 C 
362.00 Now 225.00 C 


All Machines Guaranteed 


METROPOLITAN MOTION PICTURE CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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best use in the classroom where teaching situations can 
be developed around the colored screen picture, or the 
slides used to illuminate a problem under discussion, 
It isn’t necessary to show all the slides at one time 
One, two, or any number of them can be re-arranged 
and used for the particular lesson problem under con 
sideration, The scene can be held on the screen as long 
as desired, pupil participation can take place, disputed 
points can be clarified, and significant observations and 
conclusions drawn. It does not have to be a situatior 
in which “now children, | am going to take you on a 
trip | took last summer. I am sure you are going to like 
it, for I did.” Again, if the slides are properly taker 
they do not have to be boxed, labeled and classified as: 
“Field Trip 1937” ; “Field Trip 1940”, but can be cross 
indexed to be used in a number of combinations and 
teaching situations. While the best use of the slides is 
in the classroom, numerous calls for “illustrated lec- 
with community groups provides opportunities 


for publicity work through their use 


Color Slides for Biology 


To date only the Biology section of the Science 
Department has engaged in color photography. While 
it has produced some color movies, it feels that thi 


colored slide will serve its purpose better. Since much 


of its material is seasonal, a long term program, cover 
ing several years, has been mapped out and a good 
start made on the project. Several hundred slides hav 
been made to date. The course of study was carefully 


analyzed, the availability of suitable material to be 


photographed was surveyed, and a seasonal chart was 
devised to aid in planning time for photographic work 
of plant and animal life. Since exactness of line dé 
tail, true color rendition, and artistic composition are 
| 


1OY1Cal 


extremely essential in Kodachrome slides for Bio 


1 


work, lightning fast “candid shots” are futile. In genera 


muiniature-Koda 


fa 
33 camera with the 


the Recomar 
chrome adapter is being used for nature and biological! 
color photography. The ground glass in the adaptet 

cilitates composition and sharp focus, and with the 
camera mounted on the tripod, rock steady pictures 
are assured. The exposure meter is always used to de 


termine the correct exposures for the scene. 
Kodachrome Slides for Art 


The Art Department has made a slight start in pr 


ducing Kodachrome slides for its work. A number of 
} 


signihncant pits ol 


colored slides have been made of 


architecture, sculpture, gardens, landscaping, trees 


Howers, Considerable 


work has been done in copying color prints in severa 


costumes, and still life set-ups 


1 


areas of the Art Appreciation course. The Recomat 
with the Kodachrome adapter has been used for all the 


color photography for the Art Department. 
Education and Recreation Through Travel 


Recognizing the value of recreation as an element 
in education the college designed a number of educa- 
tional-recreational tours for the students enrolled in 
the 1940 summer school. The trips were made in the 
college bus, and ranged in length from as hour and 
a half to four days. The first was an hour and a half 
(Pa.) and vicinity; another was 4 


tour of Indiana 
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tae = «6S * Fe Whether you seek 


Send for New Catalog 


COLLEGE FILM CENTER EDUCATION 
59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO 


two hour tour through a modern, up-to-date auto-tire 

















factory, designed as an example of the way in which 
field trips may be conducted in the public schools. Thi 


or 
Portage-Altoona historical tour consumed an afternoot 
and evening, and included a visit to the site of the fa 


mous Portage Railroad, several museums, and_ the 


famous Horseshoe Curve on the Pennsylvania Rail The VISUAL WAY 


road near Altoona. The afternoon and evening trip to P 
Pittsburgh provided a visit to the Stephen Collins Fos is the BEST WAY! 
ter Memorial, Carnegie Museum, the Cathedral 

arning, and KDKA broadcasting studio. Of interest ‘ 
Learning pair « , | : You can educate while you enter- 
to the teacher of social studies, the teacher of geography 


and the literature instructor was the three day trip to tain, just as you entertain while you 
ia OC ttaiabee 2 “estiruieaien Wee Cnidiadien ° , 
Harrisburg, Lancaster, and Gettysburg. The four educate—with Universal's outstand- 


(July 3-6) Niagara and Canada tour was designed : s . a 
present the reasons for Niagara Falls and vicinity, 1t Ing selection of motion pictures. 
historic, industrial, commercial, and agricultural sig 
nificance and importance. The two day trip to Erie Here are pictures that should be on 
Presque Isle, and Pymatuning Dam was planned to everybody’s MUST list: 

appeal especially to teachers of general science, natur¢ 
study, geography, and history. The wild-life refuge 
at Pymatuning Lake, the lake resort at Erie, the ecolog DEANNA DURBIN in "Three Smart Girls Grow Up" 
ical studies of plants and animals at Presque Isle in BING CROSBY, Joan Blondell and Mischa Auer in 
"East Side of Heaven" 


IRENE DUNNE and CHARLES BOYER in “When 


Tomorrow Comes" 
DEANNA DURBIN in "That Certain Age’ 
Gilbert and Sullivan's "The Mikado" in glorious 


Lake Erie, and the geographical and historical features 
of the whole region provided significant experiences 
of great educational value. Two 400-ft reels of Koda 


chrome movies were made of these summer educational 


a¢* ae , 4 ) e g 3 » = > Se the “TaASSTOOT! ° ° 
recreational tours. They can be used in the classroon technicolor, with the D’Ovly Carte Pleyers sad 
in the college assembly, with clubs and community London Symphony Orchesira 
organizations, for instruction, entertainment, and pul W. C. FIELDS. EDGAR BERGEN and CHARLIE 
licity. McCARTHY in "You Can't Cheat an Honest 
. Man" 


For the ensuing year it is planned to continue the 
VICTOR McLAGEN and JACKIE COOPER in 
"Ex-Champ" 


Doug. FAIRBANKS Jr. and Basil RATHBONE in "The 


photographic work in color, with more emphasis 01 


slides than on motion pictures. Each department is pre 














paring a comprehensive list of things to be photé as Meee Bale 

graphed as individual scenes, Or as a series of pictures ‘The Family Next Door" with Hugh Herbert and 

to tell a definite story. Slides so prepared will have a Joy Hodges 

definite bearing on the subject matter of the various I 





courses of the school curriculum, and will enrich the 


specific factor of the lesson under consideration at Don’t miss these. Write to Universal’s 
the time. Then, too, the slides prepared by tl ‘achet ’ . 

e. Then, too, the slides prepared by the teach Non-Theatrical Department for further 
are more likely to be used frequently and effectively, 


since he/she will feel that they relate directly to the information regarding short-sub jects, 
problem and clarify it readily. travelogues, animated cartoons and 
To Insure a long life ot repeated use, the slides are other feature length pictures. 


mounted between glass with either the old style mount 


or the new SVE fibre cushion binder. Each di partme! WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE No. 17 


retains its own slides, but provides a brief descriptive Rie 
“catalogue” of its pictures so that others may chec! 


e 
them out for a limited period of use. In cases where it UNIVERS AL PICTURES 


is definitely known that duplicate copies will be neede: 
repeated shots of the scene are taken while the came: 
Is set up for the original, first picture. COMPANY, INC. 
This description of what one school is doing in col 
photography may suggest to others planning such worl Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 


some things to do and some things to avoid in thei CIRCLE 7-7100 


production and use of Kodachrome slides and movies 
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LET YOUR MOVIE SCREEN 
MAKE MONEY FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


® Sell Screen Advertising to local 
merchants 
®Announce Coming attractions and future 
events 
® Title your 
style 
® Use FILMACK titles and announcements 
Sound or silent— Black and white, tinted or 
KODACHROME. Complete 16 MM Laboratory 
service. A trial order will convince you. Write 
for FREE CATALOG. 


FILMACK LABORATORIES 


839 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


real, theatrical 


pictures in 











CHILD HEALTH 


TRAINING, and CHARACTER 
BUILDING FILMS 


Silent and Sound 16 or S m.m. 
BEFORE THE BABY COMES 

BABY’S FIRST YEAR 
GROWING UP (Child care and training from one to six) 
Useful to adults, adults, 
health workers, high school, normal and 


THE LIFE OF A HEALTHY CHILD 
THE ROAD TO HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 
elementary junior and high 

lay groups 
ENTERTAINING 


young doctors, dentists, nurses, public 


school colleges 


For schools, senior school and 


EDUCATIONAL, RELIABLE 


and 


Prepared in close collaboration with leading health authorities, 
practitioners, and educators in various parts of the country 
Complete guide and text of spoken narrative of sound version 
supplied with all orders 
Sale or Rent .. for information 


HEALTH FILM SERVICE ""%,iet;' Bank bids. 

















NEW 
VISUALIZED 
LECTURE SERIES 





D fr field stud 
I J # primitive ra 
Tl ide new light 
M tA ECLINE A 
M R RACE REGENERA- 
T Ire now ] 
ig & trated 
film try 
x r sta ja | 
jlass slides with descriptive man 
Eskimo Mother & Child 1als and an illustrated 


l. Sketch of the primitive races studied. 
2. How primitive races have prevented tooth decay. 


3. How the faces of primitives were more beautiful before than 
after modernization. 


4. Facial beauty lost in one generation and greater injury to 
later born children. 


5. Animal defects from foods of parents and mutual responsibility 
of both parents. 

6. Light from primitive races on how mentally backward and 
delinquents can be produced. 


7. Special foods of primitives for parents-to-be and race regenera- 
tion by obeying nature’s laws of life. 


8. American Indians—primitive, semi-primitive and modernized. 


FOR DETAILS WITH DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE WRITE: 


Dr. Weston A. Price, Dental Research Laboratories 
8926 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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News 


Educational Film Institute Uses Motion Pictures 
To Report Educational Experiments 

Two motion pictures presenting educational experi 

h 


ments in applied economics have been made by the 
Educational Film Institute of New York University un- 
Alfred P. Sloan 


are part of a group of experiments in changing 


foundation. They 


educa 


der grants by the 


tional methods now being conducted in various rural 


coniununities by state universities with the aid of the 


Sloan Foundation and coordinated by Dr. Harold F. 
Clark of The ' the 
studies is to discover whether levels of living 


Columbia University. purpose 


income communities can be improved when the publi 

school curriculum, including lessons in the 3 k's, is 
al 

LOUNING, 


built around the economic necessities of food, « 


and shelter. 
The films, And So They Live and The Children Mus 


Learn, are designed to illustrate the unsatisfactory re- 
lationship between education and the local necessities 


of life which now characterizes American education 1 


1 


many parts of the country, and then show what happens 


ee a 


to a community when the schools begin to teach in 
terms of the needs of the people and when ways to 
improve food, clothing, and shelter are demonstrated 
in the school room. 


“Since it was desirable from the point of view of the 


basic experiment to have two separate films each re- 
lating to a different experimental community, the Edu- 
cational Film Institute took the opportunity to make 


them according to different documentary techniques, 
Woodburn 
is that the differences will help advance the art of 
Pollard, 
the 


Chase said. “Our hope 


Chancellor Harry 


documentary film production.” Dr. Spencer 
director of the Institute and formerly member of 
economics faculty at Harvard University, supplied the 
outlines for both films and co-ordinated the production 
groups. 

And So They Live, the longer of the two films, runs 
for 25 minutes. It was executed by John Ferno and Ju- 
lian Rotfman. The film uses natural sound and dialogue 
against a background of an original musical score. It 
shows children in a rural mountain school reciting me 
dieval ballads and hearing about dikes in Holland and 
Swiss mountain scenery, while their parents strugg 
to raise crops on worn-out soil. 

The Children Must 


utes, was directed by Willard Van Dyke. It likewise, 


Learn, which runs for 13 min- 
was made in a rural mountain community and presents 
the same problems. The musical background was ar- 
ranged from authentic folk songs. 

“The original idea in making these pictures was 
to put them in vaults for the present and add to them 
from time to time as the studies developed, releasing 
them when the experiments themselves showed positive 
results,” Harold S. Sloan, director of the Sloan 


Foundation. “The pictures have proved so interesting 


said 


however, both from the standpoint of technical docu- 
mentary film production and the educational story re- 
vealed, that the original policy may be modified. 


Qn 





—, 
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Notes 


“Although there 
for the distribution of these 


are no definite plans at this time 
films, it seems unwise 
lock up such a convincing and powerful 
of the need for the experiments.” 

The Educational Film Institute was establishe 


New York University in July 1939 to produce a1 


distribute motion pictures on social science subject 
with special reference to economic problems. Its fir 
year’s activities include primarily the production 


several films based on the Institute’s own research at 


now nearing completion. Offices of the Institute ar 


71 Washington Square South. 


Visual Education Dealers Organize 


The National Visual Education De: 


ers became a functioning organization in | ebruat 


Association of 


1940, when a group of twenty-eight visual educat 


dealers from coast to coast, as charte 


the organization, adopted a constitution and by-law 
and elected officers for their organizatio1 
ization has adopted for its aims and purposes the fol 


lowing : 


To promote practical, ethical and progres 
doing business among its men bers: to assist s ol . college 
churches and other organizations in obtaining maximum re 
sults in the use of audio-visual aids; to furnish visual edu 


tion data and reports to enable its members to render a mot 


effective service; to develop and promote better cooperatiy 
relations among producers, distributors and consumers, and 
others serving the visual education field; and t pprove, €1 
courage, and promote sound fair trade practice nd to el 


inate unfair trade practices 


The officers of the Association are: President, C. k 


Reagan, Texas Visual Education company, Austi1 
Vice President, Donald Reed, Ideal Pict 
tion, Los Angeles ; asurer, D. T, D: 
VIS, 1). T. 
Board of Directors has been elected compo 
Stackhouse, Lake Junaluska, North Carolina, Olson A1 


Michigan: Ft 


if town, 


ies Corpor: 
and Secretary-Tre 
INKentucky 


Davis Company, Lexington, 


nk Bangs, Salina, Kan 
” West Virginia; J. | 


Richard 


derson, Bay City, 
Sas ; H. L. Barr, 
Foss, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania ; 
Visual Education Service, Inc 
and Keith H. South, 
Minnesota. 


Massachusett 


Minneapolis 


Boston. 


Film Preview. Inc 


Documentary Scenario Contest 


For the 
to base a 


purpose of getting the best story on which 
the Hen1 

George School of Social Science and the Freeman maga 
zine, 30 East 29th Street, New York City. 
the following contest: 


documentary motion picture, 


Announce 
In an effort to present to the nation the values of 
citizenship In a free society as opposed to those of a 
collectivist State, prizes will be given for the best sce 


narios on the subject “Free Enterprise in a Free So 
ciety.” 
In order to give contestants adequate 


their stories the School of 


> background fo1 


Henry George Social Sei 


ence invites them to enroll in the fifteen weeks’ Fr: 


course in Fundamental Economics and International 
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Erol Classroom 
Films 


_.. Unexcelled 
lnstructional Aids 


pra we CIASSROOM 


i 





subject matter through a combination 
PRESENTING of both sight and sound, Erpi Instrue- 
tional Sound Films make a clearer, more lasting im- 
pression than other, less complete teaching media. 


They make possible, too, the use of much material that 


could not be otherwise presented. 


SN 


Erpi Classroom Films are not only an effective teaching 
tool, but also economical. They last for years—may be 
used for a variety of purposes at various grade levels, 
correlated with many different courses. 


During the past ten years, Erpisound films have gained 
world-wide acceptance in schools both small and large. 
Today they are used inall 48states and in25 foreign lands. 


Included in Erpi’s comprehensive library are more 
than 150 instructional sound films—with more being 
produced at the rate of 24 per year. There are films 
for use in Social Studies, Biological and Physical 
Sciences, Music, Arts and Crafts, Athletics, Child Psy- 
chology, Vocational Guidance and Teacher Training. 


Send the coupon for full details. 


Erpi Classroom Films Inc. 


ES 


ERPI CLASSROOM FILMS INC. ES 9-40 
35-11 Thirty-fifth Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me descriptive material on your films including 
the Integration Chart which shows graphically the extent to which each film 
correlates with different courses. 


Name 
Position 


iddress 
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WE PROUDLY PRESENT: 
“Suld foang osyne” 


Authentically Staged and Superbly 
Portrayed Dramatization of the 


¢ LIFE OF ROBERT BuRNS 


7 Reels... Running Time: 67 Minutes 
on 16 mm. or 35 mm. Sound Film 
A STUDY GUIDE on this feature has been prepared 
by Educational & Recreational Guide Inc. 
XXXXX 
New Catalogue—Listing other dramatically presented 
informative subjects—furnished on request. 


Rights Controlled Exclusively By: 


POST PICTURES CORP. 7 SEVENTH AVE. 





“Silas Marner” 

“Ivanhoe” 

**Ulysses”’ 

“Man Without A Country” 
Send for Free Catalogs listing 

16mm Sound-Silent, 35 mm Sound-Silent Films 


FILM CLASSIC EXCHANGE, 505 Pearl Street. Buffalo, N. Y. 


English 
Classics 














35 mam. General Science, 11 rolls, $20 
FEL M Principles of Physics, 7 rolls, $12 
SLIDES Principles of Chemistry, 8 rolls, $14 

Fundamentals of Biology, 4 rolls, $9 


Order on approval or send for free folder and sample 


VISUAL SCIENCES, Suffern, New York 






















NEW YORK’S 
FAMOUS HOTEL FOR WOMEN 


The unescorted woman artenaing the 
“World of Tomorrow” will find a 
friendly welcome, charming environment 
and the utmost in privacy and security, 
at this delightful hotel. Convenient to 
smart shops, theatres, and Fifth Avenue. 


Unusually homelike rooms as low as 


$1.50 DAILY, SINGLE $2.50 DOUBLE 
<3 HOTEL 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 


29 EAST 29th STREET 


The Educational Screen 
Trade beginning September 23 and ending January 8, 
Those living in New York City have the opportunity 
to attend class at the School one evening a week. Others 
may take the correspondence course, beginning any 
time. There are no charges of any kind. 

The entries should not be submitted before January 
8, when the term closes. The contest closes February 
15. Manuscripts must be typewritten, and not longer 
than 1000 words. Do Not submit a continuity. Simply 
write out in synopsis form a story of what you believe 
represents “Free Enterprise in a Free Society’. From 
time to time during the course you may get all the 
data that the School has available in the way of books, 


pamphlets, etc., for the preparation of your story. First 


prize $100, second prize $25, third prize $15, fourth 
prize $10. 

Address your enrollment and inquiries to: Scenario 
Contest Department, Henry George School of Social 
Science, 30 East 29th Street, New York, New York. 


U.S. Government Films Awarded 


One first prize, two second, and one third were won 
by the United States Department of Agriculture films 
at the International Exposition of Agricultural Films, 
held in Rome, May 20-27, under the auspices of the 
International Institute of Agriculture. 

A first prize was awarded to Poultry—A_ Billion 
Dollar Industry, in the general agricultural propaganda 
class. Clouds which won a second prize in the elemen- 
tary class is a one-reel Weather Bureau picture directed 
by Raymond Evans and produced under the subject 
matter supervision of Dr. C. C. Clark. Another second 
prize (University Educational Class) was awarded to 
How Animal Life Begins, a school short made by the 
Department in cooperation with the American Film 
Center, Inc. This film is based on the longer Depart- 
ment of Agriculture film, /n the Beginning. A third 
prize in the professional class was won by the two-reel 
film Sugar Cane jointly sponsored by the Bureau of 
Plant Industry and the Extension Service of Louisiana, 
directed by Raymond Evans, and produced under the 
subject-matter supervision of Dr. EK. W. Brandes. 


Eastman Photographic Collection 


The Eastman Historical Photographic Collection—the 
most comprehensive ever assembled to illustrate the 
growth of photography 
time May 6th at the New York Museum of Science and 


‘he 


went on display for the first 


Industry, to remain there until November Ist. 1 
exhibition has been selected from the cream of the 
Cromer collection, acquired last year in Paris by the 
Kastman Kodak Company, and from Eastman’s own 
historical accumulation of the past sixty years. 

On exhibit are examples of: the camera obscura; 
Daguerreotype apparatus and Daguerre’s own camera; 
photographs by Fox Talbot, “snapshot” albums of Vic- 
tor Hugo and the Emperor Napoleon III; miniature 
cameras used eighty years ago; Daumier cartoons con- 
cerning photography ; historical material showing the 
development of dry plates and dry-plate cameras, roll 
film and roll-film cameras, and material relating to 
motion pictures and color photography. 
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After-school Entertainment 


SHIRLEY TEMPLE 


2 REEL 16 mm S-0O-F COMEDIES 
Write for new 1940 sound and/or silent 16mm film catalog. 


LEWIS FILM SERVICE 
105 East First St. Wichita, Kansas 





Need for Audio-Visual Aids Directors 


ed 


(Concluded from page 2/0) 


The director must have had some training in cut 
riculum work because it is his responsibility to see that 
the various aids are properly correlated with the cur 
riculum and courses of study. He must be able to help 
the teachers in the selection of the aids that will con 
tribute most to the accomplishment of their objectives 

Those becoming directors now should be required 
to have had several professional courses in the use and 
administration of audio visual aids, preferably a major 
for a graduate degree. Many of the leading ‘teachet 
education institutions are now offering such courses 

The director should have had training in general 
school administration and, if possible, some experience 
in this field—because his work involves an understand 
ing of general school policies, and he must work closely 
with the superintendent, principals and supervisors 

Unless the director is able to get along well with hi 
fellow workers he cannot have a successful program 
This is particularly important since much of his worl 
is promotional. Regardless of how much authority hi 
is given, he cannot build an effective program by 
quiring his teachers to use audio-visual aids: he must 
cause them to want to ius the) 

Experience has shown that one who is easily dis 
couraged should never become a director of audio-vis 
ual aids. He. of course, is entirely convinced of the value 
of his aids, but to win complete support from the supet 
intendent and board of education frequently requires 
patient persistance tthat few possess. Too, some school 
boards remember buying $800 35mm motion picture 
projectors that were never used, and they sometimes 
have the habit of asking such questions as, “Is there 
at least a definite agreement on standard sizes?” Unless 
some thorough public relations work is carried out, tl 
director will hear from the community, “They are hav 
ing a lot of picnics and shows at our school.’ His 
teachers will become enthusiastic about his department 
only gradually—sometimes very gradually—and som« 
of them may never use audio-visual aids. Despite all of 
his efforts he must be prepared to see some teachers do 
avery poor job of visual presentation; however, he 
must keep in mind that only the best teachers make the 
best use of any teaching material. It is no more that 
fair to warn the prospective director that these are 
some of the difficulties he will probably encounter. 

The sooner schools realize the necessity of having 
their audio-visual aids work properly supervised and 
employ qualified directors, the sooner we shall begin 
to realize the potential contributions of these materials 
to education. 
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KING VIDOR’ 


BR a 


EPIC OF A MILLION 


A VIKING PRODUCT 


AN EPIC OF THE "SHARE-CROPPERS." 


A realistic story about the lives of these tragic Americans! 


EDGE OF THE WORLD 


A human drama of a doomed people—brilliantly filmed on a storm 
swept island—one of the last outposts of civilization. 8 reels. 





Both of the above subjects won the unanimous recommendation of the 
Motion Picture Committee of the Department of Secondary Educa- 
tion of the N.E.A. Teachers Guides for both will be sent on request. 


CALL OF THE WILDERNESS 


An epic of primitive America and its untamed wilds. 7 reels. 


KAMET CONQUERED 


A spectacular expedition of the conquest of MOUNT KAMET, 
24,457 feet high. 3 reels. 


WITH WILLIAMSON 
BENEATH THE SEA 


Natures own drama of beauty, tragedy, and terror among the 








mysteries and monsters of the deep. 3 reels. 





SYMPHONIC FEATURETTES 
AIDA and ROSAMUNDE 


Played by Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra of 122. 
Vocal chorus of 100 in AIDA. . .. 1 reel each. 





NEW 1941 RELEASES 


ADVENTURES OF THE MASKED PHANTOM 
VENGEANCE OF THE DEEP 
MAN IN THE MIRROR 
HIDEOUT IN THE ALPS 
EVERYTHING IN RHYTHM 
FALLING IN LOVE 
JAWS OF JUSTICE 
SPEED LIMITED 
DARK SANDS 
AND MANY MORE 





Write far full Illustrated catalogue and prices to Dept. B. 





COMMONWEALTH PICTURES CORP. 


729 Seventh Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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Cuvient Film Neus 


@ Castite Firms, 30 Rockefeller Pla- 
za, New York City, offer several new 
motion pictures for use on 16mm and 
8mm projectors, namely: 


Wings over World Wonders, a novel 
tour of the world giving bird’s-eye views 
of. wonder spots in many continents as 
seen from the clouds—Niagara, Yose- 
mite, Rockies, Fujiyama, New Zealand’s 
Alps, the Pyramids and Sahara, end- 
ing the air voyage over London, Paris, 
Naples and Vesuvius. 

Come Back to Ireland is a genial 
jaunt amidst the thatched cottages, 
lakes, rivers and cities of the Emerald 
Isle and includes sequences of Killarney 
and the Shannon, market at Galway, 
fisherfolk on the coast, peat-diggers, 
the Blarney stone, and Dublin. 


Mexico unrolls scenes of its glorious 
past and its exotic beauty of today. The 
temple of Quetzalcoatl, floating flower 
islands of Xochimilico, Popocatapetl, 
the great cathedral and market place 
in Mexico City are visited. Intimate 
shots in village and town complete the 
picture of the Mexico of today. 


Battle for France and Fatal End con- 
tinues an authentic motion picture 
chronicle of Europe’s wars. Starting 
with the evacuation of Allied troops 
from Dunkerque, it follows German 
advances into France, showing rear- 
guard battle actions, actual bombing 
of Paris and environs, the fall of towns 
in the path of invading columns, and 
finally, occupation of Paris and the as- 
sumption of total powers by Premier 
Petain. 


@ Erpr Crassroom Fiims, Inc., 35-11 
35th Avenue, Long Island City, New 
York, have produced three new sound 
films in their Human Geography se- 
ries: 

A Planter of Colonial Virginia, pro- 
duced in collaboration with the Wil- 
liamsburg Restoration, provides an au- 
thentic portrayal of life in eighteenth 
century Virginia. It presents the atmos- 
phere and functions of the tobacco plan- 
tation; the significance of Williamsburg 
as the political and social center of 
the colony; methods of manufacture and 
means of transportation; 
architecture, social customs and music 
of the period. 


costumes, 


French-Canadian Children is an in- 
timate study of the winter home life, 
environment, and activities of a typical 
French-Canadian farm family in the 
Province of Quebec. Reproduced con- 
versations reflect the influence of French 
language and customs. School life, ice 
cutting, rug making, food preparation, 
and maple syrup refining, are shown. 


Children of Switzerland—Shows the 
influences of an Alpine environment 
upon the pastoral existence of the 
members of a _ typical family. 
Characteristic village, home, and out- 


Swiss 


door scenes reveal the frugal existence 
of a mountain people chief 
means of livelihood is their cattle. 
Beautiful summer scenes of the rugged 
snow-covered Alps are provided to- 
gether with reproduced and interpreted 
Swiss conversations. 


whose 


@ Firms Incorporatep, 330 West 42 
Street, New York City, announces that 
new feature pictures have been care- 
fully studied for their educational val- 
ues and the following have beeen se- 
lected to be added to the School List. 
Study Guides will be prepared immed 
iately and an illustrated folder de- 
scribing the entire School List includ- 
ing these additions will be mailed upon 
inquiry. 

The Arkansas Traveler—human, down 
to earth family picture of small-town 
life, starring Bob Burns, Fay Bainter 
and Irvin S. Cobb. Interesting from 
a vocational standpoint. 

The Barrier—Rex Beach story laid 
against a background of the Alaskan 
gold strikes of the ’90’s. Stunning back- 
grounds of majestic peaks, glaciers and 
forests. Features Leo Carrillo, Jean 
Parker. 

Crime of Dr. Hallet—powerful story 
of self-sacrificing scientists working for 
humanity, seeking a cure for red fever 
in the tropical Sumatran jungle. Ralph 
Bellamy, Josephine Hutchinson. 

If I Were King—romantic costume 

spectacle picturing fifteenth century 
Francois Villon, poet and philosopher, 
who champions the people against the 
nobles. Magnificent settings and his- 
torical background. Ronald Colman, 
Frances Dee, Basil Rathbone. 
Little Orphan Annie—human picturiza- 
tion of a series of events in the life 
of a freckle-face girl loved by millions 
of newspaper cartoon fans. Features 
Mary Ann Gillis. 


@ Avpio-Fitm Lipraries, 661 Bloom- 
field Avenue, Bloomfield, New Jersey, an- 
nounce the following additions to its 
library : 

Marseillaise—8 reels, 16mm sound 
a new French film with English sub- 
titles, produced by Jean Renoir. It deals 
with the French Revolution, opening with 
the storming of the Bastille in July, 1789. 
It goes on to show the tyranny and 
oppression forced upon the people of 
France by Louis XVI and Marie Antion- 
ette, and the French love of democracy 
and freedom. Available for both rental 
and sale. 


Our’ Constitution—2 16mm 


sound—available for rental only. This 
historical picture depicts the 
leading up to the need for a Constitu- 
tional Convention and the subsequent 
drawing and ratification of our Con- 
stitution in 1787. Important characters 
are portrayed, including Washington, 
Franklin, Madison, Hamilton. 


reels, 


causes 


The Educational Screen 


@ INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC Pic. 
ruRES, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
City, have completed production on the 
third subject in their series of historical 
films—a very timely picture as indicated 
by the title: 

The Causes and Immediate Effects 
of the First World War—2 reels, l6mm 
and 35mm sound. The film portrays — 
by animated maps and authentic scenes 
of events and personalities involved.— 
the formation of the European alliances; 
growth of German Imperialism; Middle 
European Empire dream; crises before 
the war; the war in brief; the collapse 
of Russia and the Treaty of Brest-Li- 
tovsk; 
states ; 


formation of the new Baltic 
the Armistice and the Conference 
of Paris showing the treaties of Ver- 
sailles, St. Germain, Trianon, Neuilly, 
Sevres and Lausanne. 

Past and present world figures, such 
as King Edward VII, William II, Franz 
Joseph, William Churchill, Czar Nicholas, 
Wilson, are seen. Animated maps are 
used to clarify and explain the various 
alliances and _ treaties. 

Particular attention is given to the 
entrance of the United States into the 
war and the part played by President 
Wilson in helping to shape the peace 
treaties. As in their earlier films, the 
producers present history without bias, 
leaving the interpretation of facts to the 
teacher. 


@ Watter O. Gutionmn, Inc., 35 West 
45th Street, New York City, report that 
they now have ready for distribution in 
16mm sound an important group of fea- 
ture pictures with outstanding stars and 
casts. The titles are listed as follows: 

The Private Life of Henry VIII with 
Charles Laughton, Robert Donat. Bin- 
nie Barnes, Elsa Lanchester, Merle Ob- 
eron and Wendy Barrie. 

Catherine The Great—Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jr., Elizabeth Bergner and Flora 
Robson. 


The Scarlet Pimpernel—Leslie How- 


ard and Merle Oberon. 
Elephant Boy 
mai of the 
Kipling. 
Rembrandt—Charles Laughton, Ger- 
trude Lawrence and Elsa Lanchester. 
The Ghost Goes West—Robert Donat, 
Jean Parker, Eugene Pallette. 
Things To Come—H. G. Wells’ fan- 
tasy of the year 2036 with Raymond 
Massey, Ralph Richardson, Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke. 
Sanders of The River 
Study guide can be had with Things 
To Come. Study guides for the other 
films are in preparation. These pictures 
are available for rental and long term 


Sabu, based on “Too- 
Elephants” by Rudyard 


Paul Robeson. 


lease. 

Recognizing the additional visual value 
that color films give to school pictures, 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. is rapidly in- 
creasing its color film library. They 
have just issued a comprehensive folder 
descriptive of their well-known color li- 
brary of 16mm sound and silent pictures. 
Among the outstanding color films listed, 
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AMPROSOUND QUALITY! 


(4 
Superior Features 
that make for the 
Remarkable Per- 
i: tee formance of 
oe | | oo a Ampro Sound 
— | ————). oS Projectors 


Se TR er, 


Me 


TRIPLE CLAW MOVE- 

MENT. Affords Film Pro- 

tection—The triple claw 
engages three sprocket holes 
simultaneously. Film with two 
adjacent torn holes can be suc- 
cessfuly used. 


. . ‘ 
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NATURAL SOUND RE- 
PRODUCTION. Free from 


Waver and Distortion due 
to Ampro’s finely balanced fly- 
wheel and patented film guides 
which prevent the film from 
“flapping.” 


: 
-_ 


SOUND OPTICAL SYS- 
TEM. Light from Exciter 
om : Lamp is projected directly 
The ETSI Riker ED, a4 =a | without mirrors onto the photo 
Barrie. ae Lt res : = cell without losses or distor- 


wy ; pre 
7 tions. 
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SOUND LOOP SYNCHRO- 

NIZER. Permits perfect 

synchronization of picture 
and sound by the exact form- 
ing of sound loop. Can be set 
without stopping the show. 


EASE OF THREADING. 


Film “threads” straight 

through projector at only 
three points, (two sprockets 
and film gate). 


PREFOCUSED EXCITER 

LAMP. Ampro’s prefo- 

cusedexciter lamp requires 

‘kno adjustment for perfect op- 
tical alignment. 


ies eae : ‘ 

¥ a ae 

ND FOR. CATALOG 
y hundreds of schools hav@ adopted the 

Amprosound Projectors. ‘Theif lew. prices 
') brought them within the: reach, of. every 
yet. With these remarkable new : jodels 
tan project sound pictures inexpensively — 
where and at a moment's noticet: You 
ily set up the machine, plug it in and turn 
\ It is as simple as that! ‘All controls-are 
ralized on one convenient illuminated pariel. 
ading has been simplified so that it is as 
(98 on the ordinary: silent projector. = © . 


| Sare many other features that make Ampro 

*ctors ideal for school. Send coupon: for 

- catalog giving full: details and latest 
an Pe Me *2 SS; 


‘Be 








AMPRO CORPORATION (ES940) 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me new 1940 Ampro Catalog. I am particu- 
larly interested in: ©) New Amprosound Models "XA", | 
” ; “YA", “YSA”, and “UA”. O Ampro 16 mm. Silent and jj) 
Pic eet Convertible to Sound Projectors., 0 All Ampro 16 mm. }) 


: Sound Projectors including Ampro Arc. 
PRECISION CINE EQUIPMENT ~ 


2839 N. Western Ave. - Chicago, Iilifbis : Address 





© ity 
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On the Press 


READY OCTOBER IST! 


The publication thousands 
are waiting for: 


“1000 and ONE” 


THE BLUE BOOK OF 
NON-THEATRICAL FILMS 


16th (Annual) Edition 
Listing and describing more than 


5,000 films - 
many 35mm — classified by sub- 


mostly 16mm, but 


ject, together with sources from 
which they are available. 
More complete, more informative. 


more serviceable than ever before! 


“Indispensable” . . . “Invaluable” 
... “Helpful beyond measure” 
“Best and most useful of any di- 
rectory offered” ...“A gold mine 
of film information” . . . “Intel- 
ligently planned for quick and ex- 
plicit reference.” 

—are just a few of hundreds of 
expressions of praise received from 
educational film users for the di- 


rectory ’s valued service. 


Price 75c 


to non-subscribers of 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


Only 25¢ 


to subscribers. ; 


ORDER NOW and insure prompt 
receipt of the new edition when it 
is off the press. 


SUBSCRIBERS! 


Be sure to send your 25c for the 
16th Edition of “1000 and One” 
so it can automatically go to you 


when it is ready October Ist. 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
64 E. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 














are the newest releases including three 
silent films on South America, one reel 
each, entitled: East Coast of South 
America, West of The Andes, The |W ina- 
ward Island, and two sound subjects, 
Waltz of the Flowers, and Jefferson and 


Monroe, one reel each. 


®@ Garrison Firm Disrtrisurtors, Inc.. 
i600 Broadway, New York City, are 
releasing this month a series of six 
new instructional films dealing with 
Handicraft Arts, produced in  cooper- 
ation with the Universal School of 
Handicrafts. Arthur Browning, writer 
and film producer, directed the series 
which is keved for adult and elemen- 
tary school use. Titles of the films—one 
reel each—are: 


Elementary Manual Training: Mak- 
ing a Fine Gift Box; Marionettes, Con- 
struction and Manipulation; Elemen- 
tary Book Binding; Loom Weaving; 
Decorative Metal Work; Leather Work. 
Handicraft Manuals, published by the 
Universal School of Handicrafts, will 
be available for use with the films 

@ Bamey Fro Service, 1651 Cosmo 
Street, Hollywood, California, have taken 
over distribution of three 1l6mm_ sound 
films formerly distributed by Donavin 
Miller Productions. All three subjects 
were produced under the direction of 
Mary Clint Irion, formerly Assistant Di- 
rector of Visual Education of Los 
Angeles County Schools. 

Airliner depicts the modern trans: 
rort plane in actual service, and _ the 
latest developments in aviation—air ter- 
minals, traffic control office, inspection 
and servicing of motors, automatic pilot, 
gyro-horizon, etc. It is an informative 
picture told in an entertaining way. 

Milk is a primary teaching film show 
ing the production of certified raw 
milk on a modern dairy farm. Scenes 
include preparing and mixing feed, 
clipping and washing cows, steriliza- 
tion of equipment, hand milking, milk- 
ing machines, bottling of milk and its 
delivery. 

Miracle of the Meadows, the third 
film, shows the production, processing 
and distribution of certified and pas 
teurized milk from farm to home. To 
some extent it parallels the primary 
milk subject but treats in addition: gov 
ernment control of milk production, 
equipment and work of pasteurizing 
plant. 


@ Tue University of New Hamp 
SHIRE, Audio-Visual Aids Service has 
secured distribution rights to their state 
picture, titled: 

The Ninth State—so called because 
New Hampshire was the necessary 
ninth state to ratify the Constitution. 
Colonial houses and doorways are first 
shown, followed by a shot of the State 
House at Concord and_ background 
scenes to show some of the industries 
and advantages of the state: its water 
power for generating electricity, use 
of its granite, its popularity as a sum- 
mer playground, beauties of the White 
Mountains, the summer theatre and Mc- 
Dowell musical colony. Concluding 
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scenes show New Hampshire's agricul 
ture, and winter sports. 

This 16mm sound film, all in color. 
will be rented to any organization, It 
requires thirty minutes projection time 


@ Ipeat Pictures Corporation, 28 E 
Eighth Street, Chicago, is distributing its 
new 1940-41 catalog of 16mm sound and 
silent, 8mm silent motion pictures. Pub 
lished in a handy size—7%x8”"—the 
catalog’s 98 pages offer a wide selection 
of features, featurettes, comedies, sports, 
and educational reels on a_ variety of 
subjects, as shown by the Table of Con 
tents. 16mm sound features are listed 
alphabetically also for ready reference, 
indicating the page on which a descrip 
tion of the film’s contents appears. Illus 
trations enhance the general attractive 
ness of the booklet. 

Special announcement is made of Ideal’s 
acquisition of exclusive 16mm rights to 
61 of the 1940-41 Monogram feature 
pictures, a partial list of which is given 
in the catalog. 


@ Eastin 16MM Pictures Co.. Daven- 
port, Iowa, and Colorado Springs, Colo 
rado, announces a new, exclusive 16mm 
release, available for rental only: 

Cipher Bureau—7 reels, 16mm sound. 
This feature picture deals with the de- 
tection of foreign spies and fifth col- 
umnists by American counter-espion- 
age agents. The brilliant scientific me- 
thods of the Cipher Bureau are inter- 
estingly portrayed. 


@ Nv-Art Ficos, Inc., 145 West 45th 
Street, New York City, has released in 
l6mm sound four full length feature 
comedies and six two-reel subjects. 
featuring important stars. The full 
length releases are: 

Feet First; Welcome Danger—star- 
ring Harold Lloyd. 

The Gladiator; Wide Open Faces— 
with Joe E. Brown. 

Tarzan’s Revenge, an Edgar Rice 
Burroughs’ production, with Eleanor 
Holm and Glenn Morris. 

The six short subjects constitute the 
second group of a series of modern 
musical and dialogue comedies to which 
Nu-Art acquired exclusive rights. This 
new group includes three films with 
Ruth Etting, one with Johnny Arthur, 
one with Gene Austin, and one with 
Walter Catlett. 


®@ Unitep States STEEL CORPORATION 
208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, has released 
a new motion picture, coincident with the 
establishment of film distribution centers 
at subsidiary company offices in Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, New York, Birmingham, 
Cleveland and San Francisco. Title of 
the new subject is: 

The Making and Shaping of Steel—7 
reels, 16mm or 35mm sound. It tells the 
story of steel from the time the ore 1s 
mined until the finished product leaves 
the mills. Each of the reels is complete 
in itself and may be used separately. 
May be obtained free upon application to 
the nearest distribution center. 
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) ;) 
mong the \ Oroducers When the commercial 


firms announce new products and developments of interest to the field. 


New SVE Slide Projectors 
The Visual 


introduced two projectors at 
the National 


Society for Education 


new slide 


Photographic Dealers’ Con 


vention held in Chicago in August—the 
Models AK and RK. 
The RK _ projector is a_ 100-watt 


machine incorporating a triple condens 
ing lens system, giving greater illumina 


! obtained 


tion than has previously been 

in the Model EK which it supersedes 
A feature of this Model RK is that it 
may be used with any one of the three 
types of slide changers. it: is equipped 
as standard with a new noiseless type of 
horizontal slide carrier. This carrier is 
easily removed and in its place it is 


possible to use the SVE semi automat 


slide changer. This changer will accom 
modate either glass slides or the Eastman 
Ready-Mount. It take 
the Eastman Mount 
slide changer. 

The Model 


300-watt slide-only 
condensing system greatly improves the 


will also instantly 
automatic Ready 
AK is a new and improved 
machine \ triple 


lighting efficiency of this projector and 


is so arranged that all the lenses in the 
projector may be cleaned in a_ few 
seconds. This machine is regularly 
equipped with an SVE semi-automatic 


slide changer and is so constructed that 
the Eastman Ready-Mount changer may 


be instantly attached. The lens used is 
an exceptionally fine anastigmat Series 
“O” lens. The SVE vertical _ slide 


changer eliminates the possibility of mov- 
ing the projector during the projection 
of pictures, thus assuring no motion of 
the image on the screen. 
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tanding teatures at the 
vas the introduction 
field of a new third 
\mateurs have been 
this type of photo 


SVE RK Slide Projector 


for 


some 


time al 


id 


will 


be 


interested in learning of this development. 


Instez 
by 
designe 
unit. J 
single 


300-wat 


side 


id of 
the 
1 to 
‘his n 
projec 


t filaments 


using two projectors side 

SVE machine has_ been 

work as a single vertical 
iakes possible the use of a 
‘tion lamp containing two 
properly spaced to 


assure even illumination on both projected 


lmages 


for the 


distances 


ments 


at all 
corre 
on 
have 


times 


ct vertical 


the 
been 


and 


In order to adjust 


interocular 


screen, variable adjust- 


attached 


to 


the 


lens 





SVE Third-dimension projector for double-frame filmslides and single-frame 
filmstrips. 


system to allow for these corrections at 
The third-dimen- 
sion projector will accommodate double- 
transparencies and_ single-frame 
filmstrips. It is only necessary to remove 


any projected distance. 
frame 
the front aperture glasses and make a 


slight adjustment on the lenses for the 
difference in the interocular and vertical 


distances to change the machine from 
single-frame filmstrip operation to the 
double-frame filmslide. 

For further particulars, write the 
Society for Visual Education, 100 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago. 


New Radiant Projection Lamps 


For projectors regularly using 750 or 
1000 Watt, 25 hour, Biplane lamps, the 
Newark, 
Biplane 
lamps producing greatly increased 
illumination. The new 750 Watt 
lamp is said to be approximately equal 
in light output to that of the regular 
1000 Watt lamp, while the latter pos- 
sesses an even higher proportionate light 
effectiveness. Both lamps are designed to 
burn 10 hours, are supplied in Medium 
Prefocus or Medium Screw base, (T12 
bulb). Each lamp features the  Black- 
Top” coating which completely eliminates 
upward passage of stray light from the 
lamp housing of the projector. 

There is little difference between the 
current loads and operating temperatures 
of these new lamps and those of corre- 
sponding regular 25 hour lamps. The new 
750 Watt lamp lists at $4.10, the new 1000 
Watt lamp at $6.00. 


Radiant 
N. J., 


type 


Lamp Corporation, 
has developed two new 


screen 


First Turret-Head Magazine 
Loading Camera 


Important camera news is Bell & How- 
ell’s announcement of the new 16mm 
turret-head Filmo “Auto Master,” first 
multi-lens magazine loading camera. 
It is powered by the Filmo 141 mechan- 
ism, but encased in a distinctive new 
modern housing. The “Auto Master” has 
a rotating, three-lens turret, upon which 
any three lenses may be mounted—wide 
angle, speed, or telephoto. Mounted di- 
rectly on the turret beside each lens is 
the corresponding viewfinder objective. 
As the camera lens is rotated to posi- 
tion, the matching objective is automatic- 
ally seated before the viewfinder, offer- 
ing a full-size image. 

An entirely new and extremely prac- 
tical idea in camera strap-handles is pro- 
vided. The “Steady Strap” is detachable, 
screwing securely into the tripod socket 


on the bottom of the camera. An ad- 
ditional feature is a built-in exposure 
calculator which is said to give at a 


glance the correct lens setting for both 
Kodachrome and black and white film. 

The camera operates at four speeds, 
16-32-48-64 frames per second. Built in 
are the single-frame release and starting 
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button lock. The Filmo “Auto Master,” 
equipped with the Taylor-Hobson F 
lens and the viewfinder objective, is 
priced at $195. For further particulars 
write to the Bell & Howell Company, 
1801 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illi 
nois. 


A New Slide Series—Race 
Decline and Race Regeneration 


This series of illustrated lectures traces 
some steps which occur in individual and 
group degeneration by analyzing’ the 
forces that produce physical degeneration. 

The basis for these lectures has been 
provided by field studies made among 
fourteen primitive races in different parts 
of the world. Wide varieties of environ- 
ments have been included ranging from 
the Arctic to the tropics and from equa- 
torial jungles to the high Andes and 
other mountain groups. 

The data obtained have been record- 
ed clinically, photographically and by phy 
sical measurements of individuals. Chem- 
ical analyses have been made of foods 
involved. The data besides being pub 
lished in book form (Nutrition and Phy 
sical Degeneration, A Comparison of 
Primitive and Modern Diets and Their 
Effects, published by Paul B. Hoeber, 
Inc.. Medical Book Dept., Harper 
Brothers, New York), are now assembled 
in this series of visual lectures with de- 
scriptive texts provided in manuals syn- 
chronized to the numbered illustrations. 
A synopsis of the book is also provided. 
The series is developed under the gen- 
eral title Light From Primitive Races on 
Modern Degeneration. The individual lec 
tures have been assembled under the fol 
lowing eight titles : 

“Sketch of the Primitive Races Stud 
ied” (60 illustrations); “How Primitive 
Races Have Prevented Tooth Decay” (72 
illustrations) ; “How the Faces of Prim- 
itives Were More Beautiful Before Than 
After Modernization” (71 illustrations) ; 
“Facial Beauty Lost in One Generation” 
and “Greater Injury to Later Born Chil 
dren” (47 illustrations); “Animal De 
fects From Foods of Parents” and Mu- 
tual Responsibility of Both Parents” (36 
illustrations); “Light From Primitive 
Races on How Mentally Backward and 
Delinquents Can Be Produced” (33. il 
lustrations); “Special 
itives For Parents-To-Be” and 
Regeneration by Obeying Nature’s Laws 
of Life’ (44 illustrations); “American 


a 
Foods of Prim 


“Race 


New Bell & 
Howell 
lens magazine 


multi- 


loading camera 


Semi-Primitive and 


Primitive, 
Modernized”. 

In order to make the material most 
easily available and widely adaptable the 


Indians, 


n three 
5 milli 


illustrations will be provided 


1 
forms; namely, film strips on 3 
meter film, two by two inch glass slides 
and three-and-a-quarter by four inch 
The prices of the film 
strips averages $3.00 per subject 


glass slides. 

This visual education lecture series can 
be obtained from Dr. Weston A. Price, 
Dental Research Laboratories, 8926 Eu 
clid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


B&H Editing Outfit 


\n intermittent film viewer, and some 
new, streamlined, “Heavy Duty” Re 
winds, are offered by Bell AS Howell 
Showing actual movies on the ground 
glass viewing screen, instead of a series 
of single “still” frames, the new FT ilmo 
tion” Viewer is the basic unit of an efh 
cient new film editing outfit. The viewer 1s 
said to produce a moving image that is 
exceptionally clear and steady. Convenient 
controls for focusing and framing are 
provided, and the 30-watt lamp is readily 
accessible for cleaning. The ground-glass 
viewing screen is 3 in. x 2% 1n. on the 
lomm model. The viewer is available on 
the well-known Filmo Add-a-Unit basis, 


Amplifier for Dual Projection 

With this new Victor Amplifier regu 
lar theater continuity 1s now possible for 
without any breaks 
for changing reels. This added flexibility 


continuous shows 
and Victor multiple use is 
brought about by the model 
“R” Amplifier which can 
accommodate two Animato- 
phone Sound Projectors and 
as many as eight 12” or 15” 
speakers. \ flick of the 
change-over switch stops one 
projector and puts the other 
into operation to permit 
threading without loss of 
projection time. 

Public Address equipment 
and a 
also be used at the same 
time to supplement the sound 
Complete infor- 
mation may be obtained by 
writing to the Victor Ani- 
matograph Corporation, 
Davenport, Iowa 


record player can 


pre yjector. 
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with or without rewinds, with or without 
splicer, and it will take current Filmo re- 
winds as well as the new “Heavy Duty” 
units. Present Model 136 Filmo Splicers. 
from either 8 or 16mm. Filmo Editors 
may be mounted on the new viewe 
Taking all lomm reels up to 2000-foot 


capacity, the new Filmo “Heavy Duty” 





Rewind appears in attractive streamlined 
design. It is equipped with a ratio-control 
lever for rapid rewind, or for more de 
liberate editing operation 


Film Strips for Social Studies 
Pictorial recently rormed 
organization in New York City, witl 
offices at 122 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City presents ten new film 


Events, a 


strips re 
enacting American History, French His 
tory, Literature, Government, Civics, Ge- 
ography, and other Social Studies 
With the exception of the material or 
Our Government, the pictures which mak; 
up the continuity of each film strip were 
filming of great 


produced during the 


historical motion picture productions 
Titles of these nine units are: Les Mise) 
ables, A Tale of Two Cities, Abe Lin- 
coln in Illinois, The Westward Miagratior 
Holland, Switzerland, Pinocchio. The Ad 
ventures f Tom Sawyer, Gulliver 
Travels 
The film 
comprising 54 pictures, gives a 


strip on Our Government 
factual 
and documentary picture-story of eacl 
step in the operation of our government 
Here are seen the ceremony of the presi 
dential inauguration, the members of the 
Cabinet at their posts; function of the 
primary ballot, meaning of the Electoral 
College, etc 

This material has been designed fron 
a social relations point of view. The 


pictures are highly selective in charac- 
ter and exciting in subject matter. At 
ranged in logical sequence, they are a 
companied by a narrative which is pro 
vocative of much valuable discussion be 
tween teacher and students. The events 
and characters portrayed should stir stu 
dents to 
and lead to a_ better understanding of 


past episodes and movements 


1 


further study and_ researcl 


Teachers’ Guides to accompany the 
units have been prepared by educators. 
They contain comprehensive text, ex- 
planatory of the respective pictures, his 


torical data, and stimulating questions 
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he ‘Film Estimates 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 


(A) Discriminating Adults 


(Y) Youth C) Children 


Date Estimate was made is shown on each film. 


All This and Heaven Too (Davis, Boyer, Bat 
bara O'Neill) (MGM) Splendid screening of 
first (and best) half of Rachel Field’s popular 
novel, telling moving story of tragic happen- 
ings in French family of 1847, affecting life 
of fine little governess. Highly commendabk 
in acting, settings, directions. Somber but ab- 


sorbing. g.7-40 
(A) Notable (Y) Very mature (C) No 


Andy Hardy Meets a Debutante ( Rooney, Stone 
Garland) (MGM) Another entertaining Hardy 
story along usual pattern. Hectic romantic 
complications of Andy who boasts of friend- 
ship with reigning deb and is hard pressed t 
prove it. Equality and Americanism theme in 
father-son discussions. Lively and diverting 
(A) (Y) (C) Entertaining 8.7-40 


Anne of Windy Poplars (Anne Shirley, James 
Ellison ) (RKO) Sentimental old-fashioned 
story preserving spirit and mode of 
girl’s book of same title. Heroine’s new school 
job is made difficult and unpleasant by antag- 
onism of small town’s ruling family, but her 
persistent kindness triumphs finally. Naive stuff, 


popular 


but pleasing, clean family entertainment. 8-7-40 
(A) Fair (Y) Good (C) Fairly Good 
Beyond Tomorrow ( Winninge ( A. Smith 
Harry Carey) (RKO) Three wealthy, lonels 
bachelors find happiness in befriending two 
fine youngsters; after death their pirits re- 
turn to cuide youngsters’ threatened romance 
Simple, human, heart-warming appeal in first 
half, compensates somewhat for wesk, con- 
fused and unconvincing developments in latter 
half. 9-10-40 
(A) & (Y) Good of kind (<3) Nx interest 


Boom Tewn (Gable, Trac 
(MGM) Realistic oil-town | 

done with furious fights, killing 
aleoholic climaxes, cheap infidelities and crude 
heroies too blatant to convine:s Million made 


Colbert, Lamarr) 
if feve ry hly over- 
hi-jiack ing, 


and lost in hectic tempo Elaborate, frantic 
melodrama of seamy frontier lifé« 9-10-40 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) & (C) No 


Boys From Syracuse, The (Butterworth. Jone 
Rosemary Lane, Penner) (Uni Hilariou 
nonsense parody of Shakespeare's ‘‘Comedy of 


Errors,”’ laid in classic Greece. Two dual roles 
endless mistaken identities, cra anachron- 
isms, wild chariot chase, et« all in elaboraté« 
Greek costume and e*s, with good east 
“Good taste’ suffers fresuently 9-19-49 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) &(C) Doubtful value 
Brother Orchid (Robinson, Sothern) (Warner 
Crude gangster seeking ‘‘class” finally finds it 
in monastery with brothers who care for him 
after his gang’s attemnt te murder him 


Strange conglomeration of farce, brutality and 
spirituality, but rather novel and decidedly 
well-done. 9-10-40 
(A) Good of kind Y) & (Cc) No 
Captain Is a Ladv. The (Charles Coburn. 
Bevlah Bondi) (MGM) Another “Old Lady 31.” 
Skillful comedy of realistic ocean-front life 
not overdrawn, with Coburn doing outstandine 


role as the leading character. Pleasant, intel- 
lieent little picture that will agreeably enter- 
tain those who can appreciate it &-7-40 
(A) & (Y) Good (C) Mature but good 
Cross-Country Romance (Barrie, Raymond) 


(RKO) Farce comedy Millionaire heiress jiilts 


fiance and, concealing identity, attaches her- 


self to nenniless dAcector who i enrote to 
California with trailer Complications as_ he 
tries to avoid her and she tries to avoid law. 
Tedious, talky, trite situations 9-10-40 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Doubtful valu (C) No 
Earthbound (Warner Paxter Andrea Leeds) 
(Fox) Fanciful ‘‘drama.”” Hero ends “affeir’’ 
with friend’s wife. returns to his own, is shot 


by “sweetie,” as double-exposure ghost, invis 


ible and inaudible. tries frantically to save 
innocent friend at murde trial Achieve 
many unintended laugh R-7-40 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Doubtful (C) Ne 


Florian (Robert Young, Helen Gilbert) (MGM) 
Romantic doings under old Austrian monarchy 
centering around beautiful white horses. Ups 
and downs of great horse. Florian, his amazing 
tricks, devotion he inspires, are core of story 
and chief appeal. Over-long, but good senti- 
mental film 9-10-40 
(A) & (Y) Good of kind (C) Unk 


too emotional 


Four Sens (Leontovich, Ameche, Curtis) (Fox) 


Vivid and moving picture of cecupation of 





‘ I ovakKla port ed through tragic story 
of mothe and f or Nazi her in 
trigu and domi n effectively showr Role 
in the iy t Strong propaganda 
S 10 


\) Fine of kind (‘\ Mature but good (¢ No 











Ghost Breakers, The Bob Hope Paulette 
Goddard (Para Hilarious mystery omedy 
ith n t of bris} ne-chilling action taking 
place in haunted istle on island near Cuba 
inherited by heroine d which Bob determines 
te de-ghost th iid of hi colored boy. 
Comi ituation ever dialog mixed with 
rhostly goings-on ir reepy atmosphere. 8-7-40 
4) & (Y) Very amusing (C) Too exciting 
Gold Rush Maisie (Ann Sothern, Lee Bowman) 
MGM) Small-towr abaret heroine stumbles 
n dust-bow! exile trying gold-prospecting as 
orn hope \ park plug of whole group, 

he prove the effort futile and turns them 
I | farmi ply ympathetically, 
humorously healthi done 9-10-40 
A Fair y Good (Cc Perhaps 
Great McGinty, The Donlevy, Tamiroff) (Para) 
Absorbing and discerning atire On corrupt 
policies in government. Tough hobo, befriended 
by foul politiciar rise to top as “reform” 
mayor and attempt vainly to fulfill reform 
pledges Clever flashback technique Humor 
wift-moving, thought-provoking 9-10-40 

4 Entertaining Y) Mature (C) No 
[I Leve You Again Powell, Loy) MGM) 
Hilariou ophisticated comedy Professional 
gambler for nine victim of amnesia 
iently regal! memory and return to 
mal town to clear ip on money earned by 
hin i righteou and stingy business man. 
Situation amusir but heavy-handed farce 
and lapstick ml five 9-10-40 
\ P bably am ins (Y) & (C) No 
I Was an Adventuress (Greene, Zorina, von 
Stroheim) (Fox) Feminine accomplice of jewel 
thieve reform wher he falls in 1OVE and 
marrie ocialite He truggle to get rid of 
former associate is basis of plot. Implausible, 
laborate productior veak plot Delightful 
Dallet scene &-7-40 
A) & (Y) Fair f kind (C) No 
Ladies Must Live Wayne Morris, Rosemary 
Lane Warne! Artificial little farce about 
abaret-singer-heroine of high class family!) 
and pig-raising farmer-hero (a millionaire!) 
whose romance is nearly ruined by well-mean- 
ing but misunderstanding “‘best man.’ Uncon- 
Incing acting, mediocre singing, trite story, 
but rathe fur 9-10-40 
A) Hardly (Y Fair (C) Little interest 
Lucky Partners Ronald Colman, Ginger 
Rogers (RKO Ga sophisticated comedy 
offering much that is engaging and original. 
For hi hare in winning sweepstakes ticket, 
Colmar a noted artist in hiding—-gets hero- 
ine to go on a platonic trip before she marries 
dull fianes Amusing complications pile up 
ending in absurd rtroom scene. 9-10-40 
\) Diverting Y Mature (C) Unsuitable 
Man I Married, The (Joan Bennett, Lederer) 
Fox) Absorbing anti-Nazi drama.  Liberal- 


minded American woman and charming Ger- 
man-born husband vacation in Germany Hus- 
band becomes fired with Nazism while wife is 
hocked by its brutalitic Effective dramatic 
limax and conclusion Convincing and nat- 
iral dialogue and acting 9-10-40 
(A) Fine of kind Y Very mature (C) No 
Man Who Talked Too Much, The (Brent, V. 
Brues (Warner After sending innocent man 
to death, assistant district attorney resigns 





and becomes unscrupulous, suecessful mouth- 
niece for rook When high-minded young 
brother’ interfere gang frames him with 
murder cnarge Saved from chair in usual 

t-minute tyle Brutal action, acting un- 
inspired 9-10-40 
A) Mediocre Y) & (C) Ne 
Maryland Bainte Brennan, Payne) (Fox) 
Tradition of Ma and gracious way of life 
elaborately portrayed Strong-headed horse- 
loving mothe he husband killed while rid- 


ing—tries to keep sor om horses. Fine riding 


shots Effective | hnicolor 


Humorous but 
overdon negr t a cenes &-7-40 
\) & (Y) Entertaining C) Possible 
Millionaires in Prison Lee Tracy, Truman 
Bradley) (RKO Different’ prison picture, 
well-acted, combining interesting drama, amus- 
ing comedy. and n¢ olene Double interest 
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plot—imprisoned doctor’s fight against fatal 
fever, and scheming of millionaire promoters 
to fleece fellow prisoners. Popular trustee-hero 
helps medical experiment and thwarts crooks’ 
plan. 9-10-40 
(A) Fairly good (Y) Perhaps (C) Not for them 
Money and the Woman (Jeffrey Lynn, Brenda 
Marshall) (Warner) Rather well-knit little 
bank-robbery plot turns audience suspicion on 
heroine instead of her contemptible, unfaithful 
husband. “Other woman” concealed’ long 
enough to puzzle thoroughly, but happy ending 
works out none too logically. Motives badly 
confused at times. 9-10-40 
(A) Hardly (Y) Little value (C) No 
Mortal Storm, The (Sullavan, Stewart, F. 
Morgan) (MGM) Character study of South 
German folk brought to dissension and dis- 
aster by accession of Hitler, mentioned but 
not shown. Ruthless metheds and _ violence 
more suggested than shown. Well acted, good 
cast, with Morgan in notable “old Professor” 
role. 8-7-49 


(A) Good (Y) Mature (C) Beyond them 


My Favorite Wife (lrene Dunne, Cary Grant) 
(RKO) Hilarious clowning lift a highly im- 
probable plot into delightful faree comedy. 
Sophisticated, but deftly avoiding the risque, 
the diverting action concerns the complications 
which arise when a _ wife, shipwrecked and 
supposedly dead, returns after seven years on 
the day of her husband’s remarriage. 8-7-40 
(A)Veryentertaining (Y)Prob. harmless (C)No 
My Love Came Back (Havilland, Lynn) 
(Warner) Light, pleasant comedy romance. 
Talented young feminine violinist is financially 
sponsored by jovial elderly man. Their rela- 
tionship misunderstood by his children and by 
his business manager who falls in love with 
violinist. Amusing situations. 9-10-40 
(A) & (Y) Entertaining (C) Perhaps 
New Moon, The (Nelson Eddy, Jeanette Mc- 
Donald) (MGM) Lavish musical production 
based on the Romberg Operetta, elaborately 
set in 1870 New Orleans. Finely sung and 
pictorially of much appeal, but the trite plot 
wears pretty thin, with much that is dull and 
tiresome in dialog and action. 8-7-40 
(A) & (Y) Pleasing (C) Doubtful interest 


Our Town (Bainter, Scott, Holden) (United 
Artists) Outstanding, realistic and absorbing 
film. Incidents in lives of average small town 
Americans in which past and present are 
effectively juxtaposed through device of run- 
ning commentary by local druggist. Superb 
acting. Notable dramatic technique.  Inter- 


esting immortality theme. 8-7-40 
(A) & (Y) Superb (C) Too mature 
Outsider, The (Sanders, Mary Maguire) (As- 


sociated British) Non-medical practitioner 
(rather unsympathetic character) defies the 
medical profession and triumphs by curing 
‘‘incurable” daughter of its eminent president. 
The confused, vague romance ends lozically 
with no marriage, but narrative lacks clarity, 
smooth continuity, and needed lightness. 9-10-40 
(A) Fair (Y) Doubtful interest (C) No 


Pride and Prejudice (Garson, Olivier, Boland) 
(MGM) Humor, pathos and charm in delightful 
filming of famous Victorian novel. Romances 
of husband-hunting mother’s five daughters and 
principally the love story of provincial, candid 
and prejudicial Liz and arrogant, proud Mr. 
Darcy. Fine cast, splendid acting. 8-7-40 
(A) & (Y) Charming (C) Mature but fine 


Private Affairs (Roland Young, Hugh Herbert) 
(Universal) Quite amusing farce. Middle-aged 
Wall Street clerk, estranged in youth from 
his bigoted father, takes hand in the tangled 
romantic affairs Of his daughter, dominated by 
the grandfather, and achieves happy solution 
of all problems. Much pleasant humor. 8-7-40 
(A) Diverting (Y) Amusing (C) Perhaps 


Queen of the Mob (Blanche Yurka, Ralph 
Bellamy) (Para) Cops and crime melodrama, 
inspired by notorious ‘““Ma Barker” of several 
years ago. Familiar hectic pattern of robberies, 
kidnappings, killings, flight and police pursuit. 
Yurka notable as mother and leader of mob, but 
her fine talents certainly deserve better. 9-10-40 
(A) Distasteful (Y) & (C) No 


Ramparts We Watch, The (March of Time) 
March of Time technique. Supposedly human- 
interest dramatizations of events and actual 
newsreels combined. Interesting but super- 
ficial record of events which molded American 
opinion in World War, culminating in plea 
for preparedness at present time. Strongly 
biased, thought-provoking. 9-19-40 
(A) Interesting (Y) Mature but good (C) No 


Return of Frank James, The (Fonda, Cooper) 
(Fox) ‘‘Jesse James” thriller continued. Swift- 
moving story of Frank who, determined to 
lead a sober life, is nonetheless set on aveng- 
ing brother’s death. Much tension and excite- 
ment but shot through with humor. Beautiful 
technicolor scenery. Thrilling entertainment 
but dubious moral values. 9-10-40 
(A) Entertaining (Y) Doubtful (C) Too exciting 
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Rythm on the River (Crosby, Martin, Rath- 
bone) (Para) Ghost writers (hero for tune, 
heroine for lyrics) learn they work for same 
tin-pan alley publisher-composer—fal!l in love 
—spat——-separate—till final clinch. Obvious and 
elementary, but clean and tuneful. Wooden 
but prominent role by Levant. 9-10-40 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Good (C) Fair 
Safari (Madeleine Carroll, D. Fairbanks, Jr.) 
(Para) Dull triangle melodrama laid in syn- 
thetic African jungle. Girl goes on safari with 
wealthy suitor and uses guide to arouse his 
jealousy. But her plans miscarry and _ she 
falls in love with fearless guide. More talk 
than adventure. Lynne Overman’s Scotchman 
provides bright spot. 8-7-40 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Mature (C) No 
Saint Takes Over, The (Sanders, Barrie) (RKO) 
The “Saint’’—engagingly played by Sanders 
deftly solves string of murders (by his beloved 
heroine) and clears honest police inspector 
framed by gangsters and unjustly ousted. 
Gang-killing of heroine leaves Saint heart-free 
again for next picture. Usual mixed “ethics.” 
9-10-40 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Not the best (C) No 


Sandy is a Lady (Baby Sandy, Mischa Auer, 
Billy Gilbert) (Para) Sandy in slapstick antics 
and spine-chilling thrill stuff. Eludes care- 
takers (two very obnoxious small boys), roams 
off into heavy traffic, toddles on girders 16 
floors above street, and has other breath-taking 
adventures. Not for sensitive youngsters. 9-10-40 
(A)Hardly (Y)Prob. amusing (C) Very doubtful 


Scatterbrain (Judy Canova) (Republic) Hectic, 
inane farce comedy. Loud voiced, hog-calling 
female hillbilly singer by mistake gets contract 
under talent-discovering director. Endless com- 
plications resulting in preposterous success of 
uncouth star. Elementary slapstick variety 
of humor. 8-7-40 
(A) Waste of time (Y) Worthless (C) No 


South of Pago Pago (Farmer, McLaglen, Jon 
Hall) (United Artists) South Sea adventure 
film. Brutality of vile, ruthless white pearl 
hunter contrasted with candor and fineness of 
natives in usual exaggerated Hollywood style. 
Cabaret girl companion aids in exploitation 
but later does right thing. Exciting pearl 
diving shots. Interest fairly well sustained, 
despite much that is unpleasant and uncon- 
vincing. 8-7-40 
(A) Depends on taste (Y)‘Unwholesome (C) No 


Susan and God (March, Crawford) (MGM) 
Ultra-sophisticated marriage drama. Heroine’s 
new religious cult disrupts her gay, sophisti- 
cated social set and almost loses her own 
loving but hard-drinking husband. Talky and 
artificial but acting, situations and direction 
make it diverting. 8-7-40 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Doubtful (C) No 


They Drive by Night (Raft, Bogart, Lupino, 
Sheridan) (Warner) Sexy, low-life romance 
in hard sordid truck racket. Back-alley Eng- 
lish, with sodden drinking, fights, ghastly 
wrecks for high spots. Boss’ lecherous wife 
kills him to marry hero, but hero still prefers 
his “pick-up” heroine. 9-10-40 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Unwholesome (C) No 


Those Were the Days (William Holden, Bonita 
Granville) (Para) Rollicking, fast-moving 
comedy of fraternity and college life of the 
90's. Anties of smarty, arrogant Siwash College 
freshman who gets entangled with the law 
and rushes judge’s daughter, hoping she'll 
influence his verdict. Exaggerated but gay 


and ingratiating. 9-10-40 
(A) & (Y) Diverting (C) Perhaps 
Torrid Zone (Cagney, Sheridan, O’Brien) 
(Warner) Mediocre adventure melodrama. 


Cagney his usual tough pugnacious self as 
boss on banana plantation who finds match 
in brazen female card sharper. Hardboiled, 
wise-cracking innuendo-ridden dialogue. Excit- 
ing guerrilla warfare. &-7-40 
(A) Hardly (Y) & (C) No 


Turnabout (Menjou, Landis, Hubbard) (United 
Artists) Hilarious, idiotic farce about three 
daffy business men and their wives. One couple 
magically changes jobs and voices, with ridicu- 
lous complications at home and office. Fast 
and furious piffle for all who can laugh at 
what makes no sense at all. 8-7-40 
(A) Hardly (Y) & (C) Probably funny 


Untamed (Milland, Morrison, Tamiroff) (RKO) 
Trite triangle tale interesting chiefly for 
beautiful Canadian northwoods Technicolor 
seenery. Kindly man saves and marries des- 
perate beauty. Beauty and husband's friend 
then fall in love. Routine triangle situations 
- with implausible and melodramatic solution. 
8-7-40 


(A) Possibly entertaining (Y) Doubtful (C) No 
Way of All Flesh, The (Akim Tamiroff, Gladys 


George) (Para) Artificial character-degenera- 
tion drama. Highly moral but incredibly gul- 
lible small-town banker, by single mis-step, 


comes to depressing Enoch Arden end. Senti- 
mental and moral elements heavily over-ac- 
cented by director, but Tamiroff does notable 
role. 8-7-40 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Little value (C) No 


We Who Are Young (Lana Turner, John 
Shelton) (MGM) Trite little picture, supposedly 
a “lesson’’ for young couples in social econ- 
omics. Two low-pay clerks marry against 
company rules, furnish home on _ installment 
plan—lose jobs—lose furniture, ete. till happy 
ending. Banal narrative, elementary acting, 
obvious directing. 9-10-40 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Fair (C) No interest 


When the Daltons Rode (Francis, Scott, Don- 
levy) (Universal) Tragedy and comedy, wild- 
riding and reckless escapades in this Western 
adventure melodrama. Four brothers cheated 
by corrupt court become outlaws. Lawyer- 
friend tries to help and incidentally falls in 
love with chic fiance of eldest. 8-7-40 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Very exciting (C) No 


You’re Not So Tough (Dead End Kids, Nan 
Grey) (Universal) Dead End Kids railroaded 
into good job on kindly widow's ranch. Leader 
masquerades as her lost son hoping to “cash 
in’’ but is supposedly converted by her kind- 
ness. Stupid, overdone horseplay and other 
exaggerations overbalance worthwhile elements. 

8-7-40 
(A) & ( Y) Largely worthless (C) No 


The Literature in 
Visual Instruction 
(Concluded from page 298) 


same perspective toward their work af- 
ter reading the introduction to Mr. Lau- 
werys report. If its only value lies in 
forcing “specialists” to extend their 
scope of interest and activities, then this 
report already justifies its existence. 

There are other qualities to be de- 
rived from the book, however. In the sec- 
ond part of the report there is a sound 
discussion of the place of radio and the 
cinema in the modern social scene. The 
author has described the features “pe- 
culiar to some of these new media of 
communication in order that, by under- 
standing their powers and their limita- 
tions we may harness them more fully 
to the service of our ideals.” Older def- 
initions of the advantages and limitations 
of films are questioned and clearer, more 
scientific arguments put in their place. 
For example, Mr. Lauwerys goes fur- 
ther than Hoban, Hoban and Zisman in 
defining the values of films for replac 
ing verbalism. He questions the use of 
the word “concrete” for films. Many of 
the questions raised by the author are 
indeed worthy of consideration by grad- 
uate schools of education throughout 
the United States. Not until some of 
these issues have been experimentally 
tried out, can we hope to put these new 
media to their maximum usefulness. 

In his preface, Mr. Lauwerys offers 
a defense for giving so much space to the 
problem of classroom techniques. It is, 
he states “because these need to be con- 
stantly borne in mind by producers and 
because the new media will not be used 
successfully until teachers have learned 
to vary and to adapt their methods.” 
It was with high hopes that this review- 
er turned to the section on techniques 
because that is indeed one of the greatest 
Unfortunately, Mr. Lau 
educators and pro 


ducers alike. 
problems faced by 
werys has had to give all too little space 
to that problem. He re-states the purposes 
of films in the classroom, viz. to serve 
as a general introduction, for review, for 
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direct instruction, to help arrive at gen- 
eralizations. Then, in two or three pages 
he proceeds to describe what he con- 
siders to be good film lessons. Of the 
three lessons cited, two involved the use 
of written exercises after the film show- 
ing—indicating that perhaps if Mr. Lau- 
werys were asked to extend this list of 
desirable teaching techniques, we might 
find ourselves in disagreement as to the 
means for achieving desirable education- 
al objectives. It may be that more at- 
tention is given to classroom techniques 
in the complete, confidential report for 
the General Education Board. For the 
benefit of visual educators—in fact for 
all educators—it would be well to have 
an elaboration of that topic as a sequel 
to this stimulating report. 


Visual Aids Catalog 


Manual and Descriptive Catalog of 
Slides and Films—B. A. Aughinbaugh 
Department of Education, Division oi 
Visual Instruction. Columbus, Ohio. 
Catalog 10. rev. ed. 1940, 242 pp 
| This is more than a film catalog. It 
is an illustrious piece of work, efficient- 
ly compiled, offering a wealth of ma- 
terial to the Ohio schools. Mr. Aughin- 
baugh has brought together the wealth 
of experience acquired from 25 vears 
of energetic and courageous service. and 
summarized in the introductory pages 
desirable principles of care and use. 
Verbal descriptions are supplemented 
by photographs. A large section is de- 
voted to answering questions frequent 
ly asked, and should benefit scores of 
others who receive similar inquiries 
Some of the questions are of interest 
to teachers everywhere, for example; 
“What is meant by visual instruction?” 
or “What kind of screen is best to use 2” 
Other questions apply only to Ohio 
teachers, for example: “When is_ the 
best time to order? Who may order? 
How long may items be kept?” 

Of general interest is the composite 
picture on page 30 which shows the 
kinds of damage possible on film, and 
their causes. To further the impression, 
the author has reprinted letters from 
various projector firms that describe 
how such damages might occur’ whiie 
using their machines. Then follow photo- 
graphs of the various models and makes 
of 16mm projectors. 

The cataloging system in the volume 
appears to be based on accession, the 
newer films being listed at the end. An 
alphabetical index chart gives complete 
information, in ready reference form, 
on each film in the library 
reels, whether sound or silent, educa- 
tional or informational, producer, dis- 
tributor, price, grade level and_ sub- 


number ot 


jects for which it can be used. 76 pages 
are devoted to a very full description of 
the contents of the films. 60 more pages 
are devoted to 4x3% slides, giving the 
titles of each slide in each set. Similar 
listings of the library’s film rolls and 
2x2 filmslides complete this impressive 
publication. The teachers of Ohio ap- 
pear to be well equipped with excellent 
slide and motion picture material 




















Also for the Visual Field — 


“1000 AND ONE” FILM DIRECTORY 


“1000 and ONE” The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films, 
published annually is famous in the field of visual instruction 
as the standard film reference source, indispensable to film 
users in the educational field. The new edition lists and de- 
scribes over 5,000 films, classified into 147 different subject 
groups (including large group of entertainment subjects). An 
additional feature this year is a complete alphabetical list of 
every film in the directory. Other information includes designa- 
tion of whether a film is available in 16mm, or 35mm, silent 
or sound, number of reels and sources distributing the films, 
with range of prices charged. 


128 pp. Paper. Price 75c. 


AN ALTERNATIVE FOR REVOLUTION AND WAR 
By Albert E. Osborne. 

A stimulating, wide-range view of the higher potentialities 
of visual instruction in promoting world harmony by a “more 
humanity-centered education.” A pertinent reply to H. G 
Wells’ dictum that “the future is a race between education and 
catastrophe.” 


(25c to E. S. subscribers) 


124 pp. Cloth. Price $1.25. 


VISUALIZING THE CURRICULUM. 
By C. F. Hoban, C. F. Hoban, Jr., and S. B. Zisman. 


Presents in theory and in practice the basic methodology of 
visual instruction in relation to classroom procedure. Through- 
out the text the theory of visual aids is applied to textbook 
illustration. “Visualizing the Curriculum”, itself a splendid], 
“visualized text”, provides an abundance of technical guidance 
in the form of illustrative drawings of photographs, reports of 
school journeys, suggestions for mounting materials, for mak 
ing slides, film strins, etc. It incorporates up-to-date material, 
provides a fine balance in the treatment of various teaching 
aids, evaluates various types of aids, and defines the functions 
and values of each in the learning process. 


320 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $3.50. 
(20% discount to schools) 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL HANDBOOK. (3rd Edition) 
By Ellsworth C. Dent. 


Presents in convenient form, practical information for those 
interested in applying visual and audio-visual aids to instruc- 
tion. The six chapters include discussions on “The Status of 
Visual Instruction,” “Types of Visual Aids and Their Use,” 
“Types of Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction,” “Types of Sound 
Aids for Schools,” “Organizing the Audio-Visual Service," 
“Source List of Materials and Equipment.” 


212 pp. Illus. Cloth. Price $1.50. 


PICTURE VALUES IN EDUCATION 
By Joseph J. Weber, Ph. D. 


An important contribution to the literature of the visual field. 
Presents in unusually interesting form the results of extended 
investigations on the teaching values of the lantern slide and 
stereograph. 156 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $1.00 

(67c to E. S. subscribers) 


COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF SOME VISUAL 
AIDS IN SEVENTH GRADE INSTRUCTION. 
By Joseph J. Weber, Ph. D. 

The first published work of authoritative research in the 
visual field, foundational to all research work following it. Not 
only valuable to research workers, but an essential reference 
work for all libraries. 


131 pp. Cloth. Price $1.00 (67c to subscribers of E. S.) 


Full Proceedings of the Midwestern Forum on Visual 
Aids (Held in Chicago, May 1939) 


The most complete record ever printed and on one of the 
livest visual meetings ever held. Numerous addresses by leading 
figures in the visual field, a notable Directors’ Round Table 
and three complete recordings of classes taught by sound films 
are among the rich contents of the 80-page booklet. 


80 pages, Paper. Price 50c. 
(25c to subscribers of Educational Screen) 


HOW TO MAKE HAND-MADE LANTERN SLIDES. 
By G. E. Hamilton. 

Simple directions for making this economical and increas- 
ingly popular teaching aid. 24 pp. Paper. Price 10c. 


EVALUATION OF STILL PICTURES FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL USE. By Lelia Trolinger 


A full presentation of the latest piece of research on de- 
termination of teaching values of pictures. Development of 
the Score Card and elaborate experiment in use of same. Full 
documentation, tabulation of results, and appendices. The 
latest, most complete and scholarly investigation of a problem 
in the visual teaching field that has long needed such a 


solution. 48 pp. Paper. Illus. Price 50c. 


THE EDUCATIONAL TALKING PICTURE. 
By Frederick L. Devereux. 


Presenting preliminary solutions of some of the more im- 
portant problems encountered in adapting the talking picture 
to the service of education. The first six chapters deal with 
the development of fundamental bases of production, with the 
experimentation which has been conducted, and with suggested 
problems for future research. The remaining chapters discuss 
the effective use of the sound film in teaching. 

220 pp. Cloth Illus. Price $2.00. (20% discount to schools) 


HOW TO USE THE EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILM. 
By M. R. Brunstetter, Ph. D. 


Discusses the utilization of the educational sound film, and 
lists and illustrates techniques for placing the film into effective 
service in the classroom. The procedures suggested are based 
upon extended experience in studying teachers’ use of sound 
films and in helping to organize programs of audio visual in- 
struction in school systems. Two valuable Appendices and 
a full index. 


175 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $2.00. (20% discount to schools) 


MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES. By Cline M. Koon. 


A report of the instructional use and indirect educational in- 
fluence of motion pictures in this country, divided into nine 
units. Treats the motion picture (1) as an educational influence; 
(2) in service of health and social hygiene; (3) in governmental 
service and patriotism; (4) in vocational guidance; (5) in in- 
ternational understanding; (6) Motion picture legislation; (7) 
technique of production and distribution; (8) systematic intro- 


duction of films in teaching; (9) general educational problems 
of films in teaching. 


106 pp. Paper. Price $1.00 (20% discount to schools) 
THE STEREOGRAPH and LANTERN SLIDE 
IN EDUCATION. By G. E. Hamilton. 
The most comprehensive discussion yet published. 
47 pp. Paper. Price 15c. 
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HERE THEY ARE 


The Educational Screen 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 





FILMS 


Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. 
1425 Williams St., Denver, Colo. 
Akron Motion Picture Service 
576 Diagonal Rd., Akron, O. 
Arrow Film Service (2) 
1600 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 299) 
Audio-Film Libraries (2) 
661 Bloomfield Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 295) 
Bailey Film Service (3, 4) 
1651 Cosmo St., Hollywood. Cal. 
Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 272) 
Castle Films (3) 
RCA Blidg., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 273) 
College Film Center 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 


(See advertisement on page 303) 

Commonwealth Pictures Corp. 
729 7th Ave., New York City 

(See advertisement on page 307) 

DeVry School Films 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 

Dudley Visual Education Service (1) 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
4th F1., Coughlan Bldg. 

Mankato, Minn. 

Eastin 16 mm. Pictures (3) 
707 Putnam Bldg., Davenport, Ia. 
Burns Bldg., Colorado Springs. Colo. 

(See advertisement on page 302) 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 

Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York Citv 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Edited Pictures System, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St.. New York City 

Erker Bros. Optical Co. 

610 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Erpi Classroom Films, Inc. (2, 5) 
35-11 35th Ave., Long Island City, 
> # 

(See advertisement on page 305) 

Film Classic Exchange 
505 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on page 306) 

Films, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
314 S. W. Ninth Ave.. Portland, Ore. 

(See advertisement on page 269) 

General Films, Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 

156 King St., W. Toronto 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (3) 
35 W. 45th St.. New York Citv 

(See advertisement on page 301) 

Harvard Film Service 
Biological Laboratories, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

David B. Hill (3) 
Salem, Ore. 

(See advertisement on page 304) 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. (2, 5) 
1600 Broadway, New York City 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 

28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Il. 
(See advertisement on pages 292-3) 

International Film Bureau (3, 5) 

59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 


International Geographic Pictures (2, 5) 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 299) 
Lewis Film Service (3) 

1095 E. Ist St.. Wichita, Kan. 
(See advertisement on page 307) 
Manse Film Library (2) 
1521 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
(See advertisement on page 302) 


(3, 5) 


(2, 5) 


(3, 4) 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


Post Pictures Corp. (3) 
723 Seventh Ave.. New York City 
(See advertisement on page 306) 
Swank Motion Pictures (3) 
5861 Plymouth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
(See advertisement on page 299) 
United Educator Films Co. (2) 
State Theatre Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

107 South Court, Sq., Memphis, Tenn. 
United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 

228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Universal Pictures Co., Inc. (5) 

Rockefeller Center, New York City 

(See advertisement on page 303) 

Visual Education Service (3) 

131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Wholesome Films Service, Inc. (1, 6) 

48 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 

918 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau (3) 

347 Madison Ave., New York City 

19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 

351 Turk St.. San Francisco, Cal. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (3) 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 309) 
Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 272) 
DeVry Corporation (3, 6) 
1111 Armitage St., Chicago 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York City 
Eastman Kodak Stores. Inc. (3 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittshurgh, Pa. 
Erker Bros. Optical Co. 
610 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
General Films, Ltd. 

1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Hirsch & Kare (3) 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
Holmes Projector Co. (3, 6) 

1813 Orchard St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 300) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on pages 292-3) 
Jarrell-Ash Companv 
165 Newbury St.. Boston, Mass. 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (2) 
Camden, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 297) 

S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. (3, 6) 
636 Eleventh Ave., New York City 
United Educator Films Co. (2) 
State Theatre Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
107 South Court, Sq., Memphis, Tenn. 
United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 

228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Victor Animatograph Corp. (3) 

Davenport, Iowa 

(See advertisement on page 295) 

Visual Education Service (3) 

131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCREENS 


Da Lite Screen Co. 
2717 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 


(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Motion Picture Screen & 
Accessories Co., Inc. 
351 W. 52nd St., New York City 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Eastman Educational Slides 

Johnson Co. Bank Bldg., 

Iowa City, Ia. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. 

330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Erker Bros. Optical Co. 

610 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo 
Friends of the Western Mountains 

Arcata, Calif. (2x2 “Kodachromes”) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 

28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 

(See advertisement on pages 292-3) 

Keystone View Co. 

Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 27()) 
Dr. Weston A. Price 
8926 Euclid Ave., Cincinnati, O 
(See advertisement on page 304) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
1819 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 302) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, II] 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Visual Education Service 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 306) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
DeVry Corporation 

1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

Kodascope Libraries 

356 Madison Ave., New York City 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 

606 Wood St.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Erker Bros. Optical Co. 

610 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo 
General Films Ltd. 

1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 

156 King St., W. Toronto 
Hirsch & Kare 

239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 
Jarrell-Ash Company 

165 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Spencer Lens Co. 

19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on page 275) 

Williams, Brown and Earl, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
silent. 

(2) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound-on-film. 

(3) indicates firm supplies mm. 
sound and silent. 

(4) indicates firm supplies mm. 
silent. 
indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound. 
indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound and silent. 

















